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Soviet Music Instruction: 
Service to the State 


STANLEY D. KREBS 


CKNOWLEDGEMENT of certain 
A achievement in education was one 
of the earliest grudging tips of the hat 
by the West to the young Soviet Union. 
Of course, we reserved certain doubts. 
There was no reason originally, nor is 
there now, not to exercise the proper 
critical faculties, but more recent 
events have caused Western observers 
to look in frank admiration at Soviet 
educational programs which have had 
a scientific and technical yield appar- 
ently equal to our own. The question 
naturally arises, what, then, of the oth- 
er disciplines: philosophy, literature, 
art, and music? In our hasty, self- 
conscious reappraisal of our own edu- 
cational balance of disciplines there is a 
tendency to bolster the sciences and 
technology at the (literal) expense of 
the apparently less fruitful area of the 
arts. The feeling seems to be that thus 
it is in the Soviet Union. Undeniably, 
some elements of the Soviet economy 
suffer by comparison with ours in order 
to post a brilliant array of technologi- 
cal achievements, but, just as certainly, 
the suffering elements, measured in 
terms of money and materials, are not 
the arts. 

To think so is to misunderstand 
the Soviet system, its ends and its 
means. Planning centrally, the Soviet 
state predicts what it will need to per- 
petuate itself in terms of farm and fac- 
tory production, technicians, scientists, 
soldiers, and artists. Effective measures 
are employed to insure fulfillment of 
the plans. Crops and factories may not 
always come up to expectations, but 
after painful trial and error, the educa- 


tional system has performed well in 
recent years. The usefulness of the ar- 
tist in the domestic and international 
building of communism has never been 
ignored, and the supply of painters, 
writers, performers, and composers has 
never been neglected under the Bolshe- 
viks. Materially, no means is ignored. 
Perhaps only of Russia today could one 
use the phraseology “production of ar- 
tists,” but, as we shall see, some of the 
techniques used to insure the supply of 
artists have been successfully applied 
to oversupply the demand for basic sci- 
entists and engineers. Clearly, there is 
no possibility of such a demanding sys- 
tem in a country, like the United 
States, which puts some value on free- 
dom of personal choice. But we can 
learn, by an analysis of that system, 
the inner workings of the powerful cul- 
tural front (to use communist termi- 
nology) the Soviets present to the 
world. Accordingly, we will consider 
first the background and outline of the 
present system, second the administra- 
tion and financial operation, and third 
the curriculums and qualitative factors. 


I 


The General Ideological and 
Historical Background 


One must not be misled into think- 
ing that the events of October 1917 
brought about an abrupt change from 
tsarist to communist political philoso- 
phy and practice. Liberal, revolution- 
ary thought had been growing in Rus- 
sia since well before the first perform- 
ance of Glinka’s Life for the Tsar in 
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1836. Throughout the 19th century, 
education, including music education 
was chiefly for the upper classes. By 
1866 the Rubinsteins had founded con- 
servatories in St. Petersburg’ and Mos- 
cow. A stable teaching tradition arose 
in these schools during the so-called 
“Golden Age” of Russian culture. Dur- 
ing the ensuing “Silver Age” (the late 
19th and early 20th centuries), three 
more cities in the Ukraine (Odessa, 
Kharkov, Kiev), built conservatories, 
although they offered terminal music 
education only at a later date. Gen- 
eral education was, by 1914, becoming 
increasingly widespread. The liberal 
and revolutionary activity of the in- 
telligentsia, from the Populist move- 
ments of the late 1800’s through the 
1905 revolution and up to the first 
world war, did much to pull the peo- 
ple part way out of centuries-old illit- 
eracy. In addition to the state-con- 
trolled system, serving some seven per- 
cent of the population,? individual in- 
centive had created localised systems 
of instruction so that around 40 per- 
cent of school age children were get- 
ting some sort of training. The organ- 
ization of such localised systems for 
instruction in the arts can be credited 
partly to the Union of Art Workers, 
one of the many such “unions” which 
sprang up in the days of the 1905 revo- 
lution. Other revolutionary -minded 
musicians offered their wares to the 
people in short-lived ‘“anti-conserva- 
tory” schools of popular music. Very 
little is known of these schools, nor 
remembered in Soviet Russia today. 





*The onetime capital city was called St. 
Petersburg until 1914, Petrograd until 1924, 
then Leningrad. 

*Division of International Education, Inter- 
national Education Relations Branch, Bulletin 
1957, No. 14, Education in the USSR (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1957). 


They were organized in the “proletari- 
an” cities of Moscow and (especially) 
Petrograd, and were doubtless victims 
of the very revolutionary zeal that had 
created them. Elsewhere the private 
teacher thrived, and by 1914 he was as 
often as not, Russian instead of Ger- 
man. 
The first World War proved to be 
the end of this phase of the “Silver 
Age” in Russian culture. Its chief 
characteristic had been the pervasion 
of the muses through the classes. To 
be sure, remnants of this Silver Age 
persisted through representation in ex- 
ile, but the coffin was borne out of the 
immediate Russian scene by such bear- 
ers as Ippolitov-Ivanov, Gliere, Mia- 
skovsky, Glazunov, Gretchaninov, 
Rachmaninov, Prokofiev and Stravin- 
sky. The subsequent destinies of these 
men (two to immediate exile, two to 
subsequent exile, one to exile and re- 
turn, and three who stayed) shows the 
tracery of paths followed by Russian 
music after the Red October. On the 
eve of the Bolshevik coup, Tchaikovsky 
had been dead over two decades, Rim- 
sky-Korsakov about ten years. Scria- 
bin had died two years earlier. The 
traditions at the Petrograd and Mos- 
cow conservatories had continued un- 
der such men as the younger Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Liadov, Leshetitsky, Kastal- 
sky, Glazunov, Taneyev and others. 
Militant Marxism had concerned it- 
self with education long before 1917. 
Education, so the theory ran, had been 
a weapon of the bourgeoisie to subju- 
gate the masses, and now that weapon 
must be delivered into the hands of the 
communist revolutionaries. Within a 
year of the October events (November 
7, 1917, New Style) all the existing 
music schools had been transferred to 
state ownership. Music publishing and 
concert and theater activity were also 
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decreed to belong to the state.* For 
the present, active creative artists were 
left alone. It had been the express 
wish of the membership of the Union 
of Art Workers that creative art be 
left free even of Bolshevik politics. 
They chose to find their own means 
for creating a revolutionary art. In 
spite of a few aesthetic pronounce- 
ments, artists, as a group, were left 
alone; the party was otherwise en- 
gaged, and the theory persisted, as 
Marx had predicted, that creative gifts 
would eventually be more generally 
distributed anyhow under the optimum 
environment of communism. But the 
schools, including the conservatories, 
went under state control. A. V. Luna- 
charsky was appointed People’s Com- 
missar of Education. He was a sensi- 
tive but mild person, willing worship- 
fully to follow Lenin’s headlong rush 
even though he trampled over his own 
notions of beauty to do so. For the 
moment, all social classes but the pro- 
letariat were disenfranchised. Schools, 
including music schools, were far too 
few to accommodate everyone who 
wanted (or who was supposed to want) 
to go. The proletariat must have first 
chance. This “solution” had two ideas 
behind it. The proletariat, as the 
strength-source of the communist stage 
of history, was most deserving of the 
rewards of the new order. Secondly, in 
a new regime, by no means firmly es- 
tablished, the proletariat represented a 
historically “safe” class to educate. To 
the conservatories this meant that the 
primary entrance requirement was evi- 
dence of proletarian origin. The estab- 
lished staff at the conservatories viewed 
the inevitable disaster with alarm, but 
held their tongues. Their position was 





*/storiia russkoi sovetskoi muzyki (History of 
Russian Soviet Music) Vol. I (Moscow: Muzgiz, 
1956), p. 20. 


precarious. Hadn’t they, as a class, re- 
cently emerged from service to the 
bourgeoisie? A system of double stand- 
ards arose to accommodate the broad 
range of student ability, strong traces 
of which remain today. The confusion 
was compounded when the proletarian 
students began feeling their oats, ques- 
tioned and overturned the traditional 
teacher-student relationship. At one 
point in the first fifteen years, a part of 
the growing kKomsomol (Young Leninist 
Communist League) took over en- 
trance and administration functions 
and even those of curriculums and test- 
ing at the Moscow Conservatory. The 
chaos there seems to have ranged from 
the macabre to the hilarious.* It is im- 
portant to remember that this and sim- 
ilar situations were not the result of 
direct central party or state policy, but, 
rather, the product of the party’s laissez 
faire attitude.5 Other areas of educa- 
tion were suffering similarly, and, worst 


“Some of the details of this period in the 
history of the Moscow Conservatory are re- 
lated in Juri Jelagin’s The Taming of the Arts. 

*The most powerful influence on education, 
especially higher education, was not that of 
Lunacharsky, but of Professor M. N. Pokrov- 
sky, a historian and Lunacharsky’s assistant in 
the People’s Commissariat of Education. Pokrov- 
sky founded the Institute of Red Professors. 
The Institute, mostly historians, was slavishly 
determinist in interpreting the past and expedi- 
ent when regarding the present. As the van- 
guard of proletarian education they assumed 
control, with tacit state sanction, of most of the 
educational institutions in the large cities, 
especially Moscow. The Moscow Conserva- 
tory had a number of musicologist “Red Profes- 
sors” and at their head stood no less a figure 
than the composer, Alexander Kastalsky. The 
Institute sought to clear the professorial ranks 
of bourgeois representatives and (by 1929) to 
warp all education into the posture of direct 
support of the first five-year plan. Present day 
Soviet scholars and scholarship ignore or con- 
demn Pokrovsky and the Red Professors by 
name, yet the influence was strong and many 
features of the Institute policy survive today. 
Pokrovsky himself was not officially denounced 
until 1936, four years after his death, although 
a general reversal of his policies had taken 
place earlier. 
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of all to the state, little was being 
produced. At best, academic standards 
had been drastically lowered, although 
the extreme mentioned at the Moscow 
Conservatory was rarely attained. An 
inevitable general education reform 
began in 1930.° Lunacharsky had been 
regarding the artists and composers 
critically since 1929, but now, in the 
early 30’s, serious measures were taken 
in both education and the arts. Com- 
petitive examinations, demanding far 
more intermediate training and prepar- 
ation, were introduced as entrance re- 
quirements to higher educational insti- 
tutions. The respect for the teacher 
was re-established, and the Young 
Communist League role was altered 
sharply as was the internal structure 
of that organization. In the arts, in 
1932, the various associations, circles, 
unions, and clubs, each representing a 
faction of “revolutionary” creative 
thought were abolished. A single or- 
ganization, contained within the state 
and party mechanism, was created for 
composers (and musicologists), the 
Union of Soviet Composers. The new 
educational and artistic apparatuses 
were pervaded at every level, ideo- 
logically by Marxist-Leninist (and 
increasingly Stalinist) thought, and 
physically in the person of directors 
or assistant directors for political ac- 
tivity and training. It was implied 
that the reason for the pre-1932 con- 
fusion was that the party had not been 
present at the levels where its direction 
was needed most. The party steered 
the people unerringly to and through 
the revolution and civil war and its 
leadership was still necessary in the 
important cultural phases of communist 
life. In point of fact, however, the 
party assumed its monolithic front 
only in the early thirties. 


"Education in the USSR, p. 53. 





By 1934 the over-all system that 
exists today was basically established 
and was now characterized by state- 
party control. The first 17 years had 
been ones of trial and error. Aims had 
been clear enough, but means had yet 
to be tested. Even in the chaos, tangi- 
ble gains had been made; there were 
by then 11 conservatories, more than 
double the prerevolutionary number. 
The growth to the present has been 
just as impressive. 


The Present System 
In Outline 


Curiously enough, the Soviet system, 
like that in the United States, has the 
surface aspect of a semi-amateur “lib- 
eral arts” program of huge size which 
supports a narrowly specialized pro- 
gram of truly professional training. 
The chief difference is that whereas in 
the United States a university school 
of music may serve both, in the Soviet 
Union, as we shall see, the two pro- 
grams are housed separately. 


There are now 23 conservatories 
(including the Gnessin Institute and 
the Institute of Military Band Direc- 
tors, both in Moscow and both con- 
ducting training on the conservatory 
level) in the Soviet Union. Soviet 
higher education institutions are known 
by the Russian initials VUZ (Vysshee 
Uchebnoe Zavedenie). The conserva- 
tory is a VUZ as are universities 
(about 35 in the Soviet Union), acad- 
emies, and institutes. They present 
a five-year course of undergraduate 
training, a three-year graduate course 
which may or may not lead to the 
degree of Kandidat,’ and special ar- 
rangements are made at the Leningrad 





"The degree kandidat is roughly equivalent 
to the U.S. “candidate for degree,” i.e., course 
work completed, orals passed, dissertation and 
its defense yet to go toward the Ph.D. 





nmn-=_- es ke, -* 5 
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and Moscow Conservatories for work 
towards a Doktor Nauk (Science) or 
Doktor Iskusstvovedeniia (Arts)® de- 
gree. The school system culminating 
in the conservatory is, in outline, the 
same as that supporting the other 
VUZ’s, and the general trend upwards 
through the system is one of constantly 
narrowing specialization. Immediately 
under the conservatories are the music 
uchilishches (uchit’—to study) which 
are most like our high schools. The 
uchilishche \evel in music is the one 
differing most from the corresponding 
level in other disciplines. In such a 
tightly fitted general system, the uchi- 
lishche takes up the slack and absorbs 
the miscarriages and overflow from the 
other levels of the music system. It 
may, depending on the individual 
school, present either terminal or pre- 
paratory education (the wuchilishche 
level in other disciplines is, as a rule, 
terminal) and may accommodate stu- 
dents arriving from various grade- 
levels in other schools. Also feeding 
directly into the conservatories are the 
special eleven-year schools of music 
(ages seven to eighteen). These are 
equivalent to the ten-year school 
(desatiletka) of the regular system 
with an extra year added to accommo- 
date the increased time required for 
musical activities, practice, etc. These 
schools are frequently if not always 
connected with a conservatory, occa- 
sionally using that establishment’s phy- 
sical plant (or part of it) and even 

“Doktor Nauk (or Iskusstvovedeniia)—a 
highly specialized, semi-honorary degree granted 
only after considerable time and accomplish- 
ment in the field. There is no exact equivalent 
in the American academic system, although one 
might say that promotion to the rank of pro- 
fessor in a large U.S. university, with the ac- 
complishment and prestige implied, is very like 
the granting of the Doktor in Russia. The 
degree, as a matter of fact, is usually prere- 


quisite to granting of professorial rank. It is 
equivalent to the British Doctor of Letters. 


sharing faculty members. Others are 
a result of educational policy of the 
early °50’s, temporarily abandoned, 
which sought to make ten instead of 
seven years of schooling compulsory 
for all. Accordingly, some uchilishches 
and seven-year schools (semiletki) 
were combined (many had, in fact, 
been co-located), and have remained 
that way. The music seven-year school 
(ages seven to fourteen) duplicates 
the first seven years of the eleven-year 
and such schools are widely distributed. 
In 1958 there were over 1200 such 
schools in the USSR,® and the number 
continues to grow.!® Additional music 
four-year schools, once numerous, now 
rarely exist independently. They are 
vestigal remains from the time when 
schooling was compulsory for only four 
years. Nevertheless, diploma “break- 
off” points still exist at fourth, as well 
as seventh and tenth grade levels. 

In this rough outline, one can see 
that the special musical institutions 
are counterparts of institutions for 
regular education. Either regular or 
special instruction can lead to the con- 
servatory, with the wchilishches func- 
tioning variously. But in addition to 
the professional apparatus outlined, 
there is an extremely important, huge 
program of centrally organized “ama- 
teur” and semi-amateur activity under 
the Ministry of Culture, trade unions, 
and some other groups including police 
groups. This samodeatel’nost’ (liter- 
ally “auto-activity”) has many func- 
tions, as we shall see, and is regarded 
officially and for budgetary purposes 
as “educational” activity. By far the 


*Entsiklopedicheskii muzykal’nyi slovar’ (Mos- 
cow: Bol’shaia Sovetskaia Entsiklopediia, 1959). 

A recent (January 1961) article in the 
periodical Sovetskaia Kul’tura states that the 
number of such schools in Georgia alone rose 
from 70 to 83 in 1960. Georgia’s population 
is about four million. 
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largest of the divisions of samodeatel’- 
nost’ is that of music and the majority 
of the full-time teaching staff is com- 
prised of musicians. Also within samo- 
deatel’nost’, the private teacher re- 
emerges in new robing. 


II 


Administration, Finance, 
and Facilities— 
General Structure 

Most higher education in the Soviet 
Union is under the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Primary and secondary education 
is handled by ministries of education 
in the various constituent republics, 
but the financial and general admin- 
istrative (standardizing) planning is 
done centrally. Schools of art, ballet, 
and music, however, function nomin- 
ally under the All-Union Ministry of 
Culture, with its subordinate repub- 
lican ministries of culture. The Min- 
istry of Culture standardizes curricula 
and handles graduates and the flow of 
students, but the Ministry of Educa- 
tion includes the financing in its bud- 
get and sets general entrance and grad- 
uation requirements for music schools 
and negotiates for schools of Fine Arts. 
The implied confusion does exist, but 
the two ministries work closely to- 
gether and, in practice, the existing 
rules are broadly interpreted. Both 
operate with and under the State Plan- 
ning Commission which plans and pre- 
pares the budget for all phases of the 
economy. The objectives of the plan- 
ning are decided and issued as direc- 
tives by the higher Communist Party 
elements, in keeping with its traditional 
role of directing the destiny of the 
state. The directives are poured into 
the governmental apparatus and filter 
through, supervised at every level by 


a corresponding party organ.’ The 
financing is handled not only to supply 
but to insure the supply of artists con- 
sidered necessary to serve the interests 
of the state as predicted by the party. 
It is geared budgetwise to maintain a 
broad base of supply for the conserva- 
tories. The resulting pyramidal struc- 
ture is broad-based indeed. There are 
23 conservatories, about 150 wchil- 
ishches and 11-year schools, more than 
1200 7-year schools and thousands of 
state supported and controlled samo- 
deatel’nost’ units. Obviously there is 
a great waste of “individuals” at the 
successive cut-off levels, but the state 
sustains whatever financial loss there 
may be and even underwrites an insur- 
ance “reserve” of talent to keep the 
conservatory enrollment at the proper 
figure. The system contains an inher- 
ent qualitative problem which we will 
meet later. 


Conservatory Financing and 
Administration 


The conservatory is geared for the 
professional. All students in conserva- 
tories receive scholarships (stipends). 
The amount varies from conservatory 
to conservatory and from specialty to 
specialty. For instance, a piano student 
in the second year at the Moscow Con- 
servatory gets about 25 to 30 rubles 
a month.’* His exact counterpart in 
Saratov will receive about 15 to 18 
rubles. The difference is explained by 
the higher cost of living in Moscow and 
by the fact that the Saratov Conserva- 
tory (with most others) is frankly 





“UU stav kommunisticheskoipartii Sovetskogo 
Soiuza (Statutes of the communist party of the 
Soviet Union) (Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1960). 

“Quotations are in the “new” ruble. A cur- 
rency reform in January 1961 theoretically 
equated the new ruble to the dollar. The old 
ruble was the theoretical equivalent of $.10. 
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minor league compared to the Moscow 
Conservatory.4* The average stipend 
is not sufficient for the necessities. 
Students seek part-time work. The 
conservatory itself steers some students 
to extra-curricular sources of money, 
but the general official attitude is that 
of ignorance of such activities since 
the facade is maintained that the sti- 
pend suffices, Students may legally play 
in some performing group (theater or 
café orchestra), work in libraries or 
museums, or even earn a bit during the 
summer on a collective farm. Less 
legally, but acceptably among his peers, 
the student may deal on the fringes of 
the black market in clothing (girls 
sometimes sew for commercial sale) 
or “bootleg” art (among the “under- 
ground” modernist painters recently 
publicized in the West are a number 
of musicians) or jazz. None of these 
activities are so filled with intrigue or 
rebellion against the state as the ex- 
cited visitor often feels, but are, rather, 
commonplaces in that gray area where 
one is apt to find any Soviet citizen 
occasionally. Parents help financially 
and are glad to do so when they can. 
Having a son or daughter in a VUZ 
is a source of great pride, achievement 
in education being the single means of 
social and financial advancement for 
many. The minimum for individual 
subsistence of the student may safely 
be calculated at 45 to 50 new rubles a 
month. 


%Of the twenty-two conservatorics and the 
Military Directors’ School in Moscow, nine are 
in the RSFSR or Great Russia proper (Mos- 
cow-3, Leningrad, Gorky, Kazan, Novosibirsk, 
Saratov, Sverdlovsk), four in the Ukraine 
(Kiev, Kharkov, Odessa, Lvov) and one each 
in Kazakhstan (Alma Ata), Azerbaidzhan 
(Baku), Belorussia (Minsk), Lithuania (Vilno), 
Latvia (Riga), Armenia (Erevan), Moldavia 
(Kishinev), Estonia (Tallin), Uzbekistan (Tash- 
kent) and Georgia (Tbilisi). 


Stipends are theoretically geared to 
a student’s academic performance, but 
in practice all get about the same. Sym- 
pathetic teachers grade to assure at 
least an average stipend (one could 
grade so as to stop the stipend alto- 
gether), and bad grades are usually 
given only when the student is to be 
discouraged from continuing. Stipends 
may be temporarily suspended as a 
disciplinary measure or for bad grades 
in the student’s specialty (piano, com- 
position) or in the Marxism-Leninism 
series required of all. Other grades 
have little or no effect. At the Lenin- 
grad and especially at the Moscow 
Conservatory, special stipends are re- 
served for students from the most dis- 
tant, backward republics and for for- 
eign students. Financial arrangements 
are made exceedingly appealing for 
both Eastern and Western prospects. 
A graduate student-pianist from Sofia, 
for instance, receives a whopping 90 
rubles a month.* An undergraduate 
Bulgarian girl harpist receives 72 
rubles. French, German, Japanese, 
Cuban, and other foreign students re- 
ceive similar stipends. The highest, 150 
rubles a month, go to American, Brit- 
ish, and some Scandinavian students. 
Extra money is available to the regular 
student in the form of fattened Prize 
stipends and an occasional commission 
to a student composer. The Rimsky- 
Korsakov stipend at the Moscow Con- 
servatory provides a fifth year student 
with 48 rubles a month. The Stalin 
stipend, awardable in any specialty, is 
worth a relatively comfortable 80 
rubles a month.’* Commissions for 


“Any surplus must be spent. Only under 
prohibitive conditions can rubles be exchanged 
or even taken out of the USSR. 

Although the dollar-ruble ratio is set by the 
Soviet government at one to one, this rate is 
arbitrary. It is difficult to equate ruble figures 
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composers may go as high as 100 
rubles. 

Dormitory space is provided at the 
token rate of 1.5 rubles a month. Re- 
cent conservatory building has com- 
bined dormitory and school plant. Else- 
where, existing buildings near the 
school are acquired and remodeled as 
is the case at the Moscow Conserva- 
tory. One of the two Moscow Conserva- 
tory dormitories is nearly a mile from 
the school itself. The other, about 
a block away, is a mixed apartment 
dwelling, half students and half reg- 
ular citizens. 

In the biggest conservatories funds 
are provided the opera, composition, 
and conducting departments for hiring 
orchestras of good quality for student 
use, although the frequency of availa- 
bility is by no means as great as often 
reported. At Moscow the “available” 
orchestra is actually the opera orches- 
tra which is composed largely of paid 
students, and which only occasionally 
has time for the student composer or 
conductor. In Leningrad, the members 
of the Philharmonic are used for school 
opera studio productions. Since the 
opera studios function only to train 
operatic soloists, choruses are also 
hired, usually from among the students. 
An important subdivision of the con- 
servatory is formed by the staff accom- 
panists, a pool of part-time pianists 
available for assignment by the pro- 
fessor. They are on an hourly wage. 
Musicology and composition students 


to American dollars. For purposes of com- 


here are some wages of Moscow work- 
ers: Inturist guide (first three years), 75 rubles 
a month; waiter in a restaurant, 35 to 50 
rubles; skilled factory worker, 110 rubles. 
Some Moscow prices: man’s shirt, 12 to 23 
rubles; can of milk, .27 rubles; simple hotplate, 
3 rubles; good cognac, 9 rubles. In general, 
prices are so fixed that the bare necessities are 
—_ cheap, the luxuries prohibitively expen- 
ive, 


are paid the regular stipend for time 
away from Moscow on “field” trips 
which are a part of the regular cur- 
ricula. Opera groups may be paid for 
short tours. All this is financed through 
the school by the Ministry of Culture, 
or sometimes by the Union of Com- 
posers. The Union of Soviet Composers 
reaches in other ways into the conserv- 
atories to aid their future members. 
A resort and rest home is maintained 
by the Moscow chapter in Ivanovo to 
allow young composers, including those 
at Moscow and some of the other con- 
servatories, to work in the quiet of 
country surroundings. The “resort” 
is significantly located adjacent to a 
collective farm where the young artists 
are encouraged to observe and even 
take part in the production of other 
commodities to meet state needs and 
where they can “enjoy the creatively 
nourishing contact with the workers 
and the soil.” 


The teaching staffs of the conserva- 
tories are large and impressive. The 
ratio of teaching personnel to students 
is as favorable as one to three at the 
Leningrad and Moscow conservatories. 
Salary figures are generally not avail- 
able, but the known salaries indicate 
that the spread is extremely wide. 
There are three basic academic ranks, 
professor, docent, and instructor, and 
the semi-academic assistant. These 
correspond with the ranks in the other 
VUZ universities and institutes. There 
are also certain student assistant posi- 
tions, also coinciding with positions at 
the other higher institutions. Peculiar 
to the conservatories, however, are ar- 
rangements with specialists such as in- 
strumentalist members of the local 
symphonies. In the three larger con- 
servatories, each instrument is repre- 
sented by at least one full-time teacher 
(and many more, of course, for piano, 
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violin, cello, etc.) but in the smaller 
ones, such instruction as that in trum- 
pet, clarinet, double bass, or percussion 
may be handled exclusively by the 
part-time arrangements mentioned. The 
professorial rank is highly paid. It is 
a lofty academic rank indeed, requir- 
ing usually the Doctor of Science or 
Arts degree, and the highest salaries 
at the Moscow Conservatory (over 
10,000 rubles a year) compare with 
those at Moscow State University. 
Certain high positions at the Moscow 
Conservatory are difficult to define 
academically. Some individuals, com- 
posers and performers, seem to be in 
a uniquely unlimited income category, 
but teach either by choice or by per- 
sonal inclination to repay the state for 
the benefits of the communist environ- 
ment. Thus, average salaries are diffi- 
cult to calculate. But from this high 
category one ranges downward to the 
wage of instructor (prepodavatel’). 
The average seems to be 80 to 110 
rubles a month, not much different 
from the average Moscow wage. The 
student assistants are paid in amounts 
which suggest fattened stipends. The 
active staff is further increased by 
“special assistants” whose duties are 
defined by law as research. They, too, 
are a feature of other higher institu- 
tions, but as may be expected in a 
conservatory, their function has been 
adapted to meet special needs. They 
are usually graduates who have not 
been encouraged to get into graduate 
work. Rather than enter the work des- 
ignated on their diploma (see below) 
they have chosen (subject to faculty 
approval) to remain in an underling 
position at the conservatory. They may 
not teach, but are assigned to various 
professors as readers, messengers, and, 
it would seem, general lackeys. The 
law also defines the teacher’s duties in 


higher institutions as pedagogy and re- 
search. He is required to spend two to 
three hours a day on research.!* This 
obligation is taken quite literally by 
conservatory staff members, although 
the law was passed with institutions 
in mind where research and laboratory 
work is more directly applicable. The 
conservatory teaching load is light by 
Soviet standards; a composition 
teacher, for example, teaches a maxi- 
mum of two days a week, at least in 
theory. His research obligation is met 
by writing articles on history and 
methods and the rest of his time is for 
his own creative activity. It can be 
seen immediately that the required 
“research” time has a rather special 
character in a conservatory, but the 
teacher takes the obligation seriously, 
at the same time admitting that at 
times it has no purpose other than to 
fill ones desk with unread manuscripts. 
Teachers enjoy paid vacations during 
the summer, and, although there are 
no sabbaticals by name, they are en- 
couraged (composers and musicologists 
are virtually required) to take “re- 
search leave” for extended periods of 
time. Soviet educational philosophy 
demands much research of the teacher 
in order to keep up with developments 
in the field. To assure further that the 
teacher has not lost control of his sub- 
ject, academic positions are reopened 
to competition every three to five years. 
At this time the holder of a position 
competes with any aspirants to the 
position on the basis of accomplish- 
ment in his specialty, teaching ability 
and yield, and on the basis of the con- 
tents of the applicant’s dossier. The 
latter affords the heavily weighted in- 
formation on character, citizenship and 





“From interviews with members of the staff 
of the Leningrad Conservatory. See also Edu- 
cation in the USSR, p. 196. 
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socio-political contribution, party and 
union membership, etc. The process 
is not as rigid and heartless as it may 
seem. Arrangements for actual replace- 
ment are made in advance by means 
of “invitations to compete” and by in- 
forming the person to be replaced that 
he should look around for another posi- 
tion. 


Uchilishche Financing and 
Administration 


In the general educational scheme 
of the Soviet Union, the semiprofes- 
sional (uchilishche-tekhnikum) training 
level was organized to provide the 
much-needed support services to the 
professional fields. As has been men- 
tioned, and as we shall see in detail, 
the musical uchilishche assumes this 
and many other functions. Like the 
conservatory, the uchilishche functions 
under the All-Union and Republican 
ministries of culture. They are also 
subject to matriculation, curriculum 
and graduate standardization by the 
Chief Directorate of Semiprofessional 
Training, a branch of the Ministry of 
Higher Education. These schools are 
widespread, numbering 130 in 1958.1" 
Of the 24 specialties listed among the 
more than 3,250 uchilishche-level insti- 
tutions only eight specialties were rep- 
resented by more than 130 schools in 
1956.18 The musical uchilishches are 
widely distributed in the union repub- 
lics and autonomous republics. The 
general financing is the same as that 
in a conservatory. As in the conserva- 
tory, all students receive stipends, 
though they are little more than token 





“Entsiklopedicheskii muzykal’nyi solvar’, p. 
168. 


“Spravochnik dlia postupaiushchikh v srednie 
uchebne savedenii SSSR (Guidebook for those 
entering intermediate education establishments 
in the USSR), Moscow: Sovetskii Nauk, 1956). 


payments (starting at about four to 
five rubles a month). Again, stipends 
are usually stopped only when the stu- 
dent is to be dropped from school. The 
stipend situation in wuchilishche-level 
training is a relatively new one. In 
most cases, before 1955, the student 
even paid a small tuition fee, but this 
was apparently not the case in at least 
the better musical uchilishches. Stu- 
dents, depending on the location of the 
uchilishche, have access to professional 
musical organizations, although it is 
far more limited than in the conserva- 
tory. A tradition of this semiprofes- 
sional level schooling is that of on-the- 
job training. This varies with the 
function of the particular musical uch- 
ilishche. Those specializing in choir 
conducting will work with farm or fac- 
tory samedeatel’nost’ groups. Instru- 
mentalists also have opportunity to 
work with the less numerous amateur 
orchestral groups. Practice teaching 
arrangements are made for embryo 
teachers in local, regular 10- and 7-year 
schools. The student who, in spite of 
the wide geographical distribution of 
the uchilishches, finds it necessary to 
live away from home is accommodated 
in dormitory space of another nearby 
institution or with a local family if the 
uchilishche has no dormitory space. The 
teaching staff of an uchilishche con- 
sists, as a rule, of conservatory gradu- 
ates or accomplished workers in the 
field. Much part-time teaching is used 
and staff turnover is reported high. 
In some uchilishches in or near large 
cities, a staff rotation system is worked 
out so that a ’cellist may teach one 
year, play in orchestras for two or 
three years, and then return to teach. 
Conservatory teachers often take on 
an extra assignment at an uchilishche, 
for which they are well paid. The obli- 
gation of the uchilishche teacher is the 
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same as that of a conservatory teacher. 
His “research” is expected to have a 
more local source and more immediate 
application. Salaries probably vary as 
widely as do the purposes of the differ- 
ent uchilishches. 


Eleven- and Seven-Year Schools 


Almost invariably, 11-year schools of 
music are connected with either a con- 
servatory or (rarely) uchilishche. Quite 
often an 11-year school is a combina- 
tion of a 7-year and the four years of 
an uchilishche. Seven-year schools of 
music still exist independently in great 
numbers. Again they function under 
the ministries of culture. Students may 
receive stipends in the 11-year schools, 
but do not receive stipends in the 7- 
year schools except under unusual 
circumstances. In spite of advertise- 
ment to the contrary, including that 
propagated by unobservant tourists, 
there is a tuition charge in these 
schools, as is attested to by signs in 
the halls: “Parents! Have you paid 
your child’s tuition for the month of 
January??!!” Teachers are mostly con- 
servatory graduates, but who have had 
additional pedagogical training. The 
bulk of practice teaching supervised by 
conservatories is carried on in 7-year 
schools, apparently simply because 
there are so many more of them. In- 
terestingly, the prelude to state recog- 
nition and support of this type of 
school (and the four-year school) is 
often a voluntarily built, locally fi- 
nanced institution. Upon such demon- 
stration of “need and will” on the part 
of the people, the appropriate ministry 
steps in with the funds. The same proc- 
ess is often gone through in order to 
get a local kindergarten.’® 





“Education in the USSR, p. 40. 


Samodeatel’nost’ Administration 
and Financing 


Samodeatel’nost’®® appears under va- 
rious ministries. The Ministry of Cul- 
ture, however, directs most of it and 
handles programming except the fi- 
nancing for those units not in the min- 
istry’s network. The basic samodeatel’- 
nost’ unit of administration is the vil- 
lage, farm, factory, or other collective 
house (or palace) of culture. A word 
of explanation may help concerning the 
state and party thinking behind these 
collectives. That a kolkhoz (collective 
farm) or factory brings a large group 
of people together is obvious. Less 
clear and less well understood is the 
“collective” social nature encouraged in 
any intra-economic grouping. The phi- 
losophy would be tedious here; exam- 
ples will serve to illustrate: A Moscow 
hotel staff, from director to janitor, or- 
ganizes a “collective” which assumes 
certain state-required social, political, 
and cultural functions. They maintain 
an out-of-town rest and vacation spot, 
they take vacations together, they or- 
ganize circles for socio-political discus- 
sion and cultural participation. They 
may have a collective ensemble of 
chorus, instrumentalists, and dancers. 
Government workers in the telephone 
exchange have a chorus and small folk 
orchestra. Village dwellers from a va- 
riety of economic positions form a col- 
lective village chorus. Students in one 
of the disciplines at the University of 
Moscow, in their komsomol organized 
collective, might have a folk instrument 
ensemble. Even cultural organizations, 
such as theater staffs and art unions 
have their samodeatel’nost’. Students 


“Literally “personal activity” or “auto activ- 
ity,” more idiomatically, “doing it yourself.” 
The word has assumed most of the meaning of 
the Russian liuditel’ (amateur). 
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at a conservatory may even have a col- 
lective body which is organized into 
farming brigades, just to vary the fare. 

The Soviet constitution places cer- 
tain restrictions on the right to assem- 
ble. This law, however, was never in- 
tended to restrict the Russian tradition 
of the cultural “circle.” The state’s 
concern is that such circles do not be- 
come political. On the levels mentioned 
above, the activity is usually not di- 
rected full-time, but any such groups 
are required by law to declare their 
existence and aims, and, in turn, the 
state and party, through the appropri- 
ate ministry, supply materials and di- 
rection. In practice, an interested 
group consults lists of approved samo- 
deatel’nost’ activities, chooses one, and 
takes advantage of state provided plans 
of organization and operation. Central- 
ly organized samodeatel’nos?’ enters at 
the next level of activity. This centers 
around the house (or palace) of cul- 
ture whose facilities are used by more 
than one collective. Large kolkhoz and 
factory collectives often have their 
own. Here membership is redistributed 
in circles concerned with dramatics, art, 
choreography, agriculture, and music. 
Music occupies the time of the largest 
single number of circles: 96,000 music 
circles out of a total of 300,000.71. 
Since the music circles are large, there 
is an even higher percentage of indi- 
vidual participation. The above figures 
do not include the kolkhoz clubs (about 
25 percent of the total number) where 
the percentage of musical participation 
is far greater. As these figures suggest, 
the activity is enormous. As the pro- 
gram has grown, the musical sections 
have either dominated or become self- 
sustaining and independent of the mi- 





"All-Union Ministry of Culture, Kul’turnoe 
stroitel’stvo SSSR (Cultural structure of the 
USSR) (Moscow: 1957), p. 285. 


nor circles. The trend has been toward 
more instruction and recent efforts have 
been made to increase the quantity and 
quality of the teaching staff. In the 
period from 1951 to 1956, the paid, 
full-time staff of the Ministry of Cul- 
ture network increased 12 percent, of 
the labor union network 50 percent 
and of the kolkhoz network, (during a 
formative period) 400 percent.2* The 
best samodeatel’nost’ positions are con- 
sidered premium assignments by con- 
servatory graduates, although figures 
are not available on salaries. Full-time 
instruction (147,068 positions in 1956) 
is augmented by part-time participation 
of practicing musicians and teachers in 
formal music schools. This number in- 
cludes many of the most famous and 
successful musicians in the Soviet Un- 
ion, who are encouraged by party and 
state to feel that they are fulfilling a 
cultural obligation to the people. Par- 
ticipation in such “social work” (obsh- 
chestvennaia rabota), is, moreover, ex- 
pected to be reflected in one’s dossier. 
Facilities, Building 

In the Soviet Union construction and 
building is one of the most serious of 
state problems. Conflicting ministries 
and subministries, all concerned with 
some aspect of the building trades, 
generate mounds of red tape which are 
the despair of the State Planning Com- 
missions. For non-critical (i.e., non- 
military) building the problem is fur- 
ther complicated by the siphoning off 
of building materials and workers in- 
to factory and military construction. 
Working and living space is at a premi- 
um throughout Russia, and especially 
in the large cities. In the face of this 
huge space and construction problem, 
the attention paid by the state to the 
physical plant of Soviet music educa- 





=Kut’turnoe stroitel’stvo, p. 276. 
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tion reveals the importance of music 
training in Soviet thinking. From five 
prerevolutionary conservatories, the 
number has grown to 23. Five of these 
have been built since the war, the last 
one in 1956 in Novosibirsk. The num- 
ber of uchilishches has also increased 
lately (by about 13 percent, 1948 to 
1958) and so has the number of 7-year 
music schools, although figures on how 
much of the increase represents new 
building are not available. The num- 
ber of participants in the formal music 
program has not increased sharply, in 
keeping with state needs, but more and 
better facilities are constantly being 
placed at their disposal. Although the 
number of public theaters decreased 
slightly from 1950 to 1955 (545 to 
508), this drop was far more than off- 
set by the growth of club houses and 
Houses and Palaces of Culture. From 
1951 to 1956 there was an increase of 
3,803 units, and most of these included 
auditoriums of size enough to present, 
at the least, small operas. To the Min- 
istry of Culture network must be add- 
ed the smaller networks of the collec- 
tive farms and the labor unions. The 
total number of amateur participants 
in the “clubs” and “palaces” as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1956 is reported as 4,799,400. 
The total number of students in all in- 
stitutions of higher education, for pur- 
poses of comparison, in the school year 
1955-1956, was 1,867,000. Of the for- 
mer, 1,817,300, or between one third 
and one half, are participating in and 
receiving instruction in music.2* There 
are no exact figures available on how 
much of this size and growth represents 
new construction. The largest percent- 
age, however, has been in areas where 
such facilities could not have previous- 
ly existed—largely the areas farthest 
from the great population centers. Se- 


“All figures from Kul’turnoe stroitel’stvo. 


rial publications such as newspapers 
and magazines concerned with the arts 
consistently report new, major con- 
struction in connection with this samo- 
deatel’nost’ activity. Clearly, the state 
does not consider the area of the arts 
an expendable branch of the economy 
to be curtailed in order to benefit some 
other. Art has been far too useful. 


Ill 
Curriculums 

The end of Soviet music education, 
as of all Soviet programs, is service to 
the State. The means is based on the 
philosophy that production in quantity 
will eventually yield the desirable qual- 
ity. Thus we have the broad-based, 
pyramidal structure of the Soviet for- 
mal musical education system, support- 
ed in turn by a pervading system of 
organized and trained amateurism. The 
combination yields a cultural whole 
functioning much like the U. S. liberal 
arts programs. Each level of musical 
training is an integral part of the pyra- 
mid, and within each level there is a 
further horizontal gradation of quality. 
In any such system of ordered produc- 
tion of a “creative body” of individ- 
uals, certain things must be sacrificed. 
To assure genius, it is necessary to build 
on a broad base of talented individuals. 
To ensure such a “talent pool,” one 
must recruit within standards which in- 
clude the mediocre. Genius and medi- 
ocrity, both of whose qualities are in- 
tensified by narrow specialization, go 
hand in hand in the Soviet system. In 
filling a graduate “quota” the staff of a 
conservatory employs a double stand- 
ard of values with the students. Neces- 
sarily, and in keeping with central 
planning, a certain number of students 
must continue. So, passing and even 
entrance requirements vary consider- 
ably from year to year and even from 
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semester to semester. But the Soviet 
system can afford the gross production 
of mediocrity if the state at the same 
time nets usefully developed talent. 
The individual dropped too late from 
the program to prepare himself fully 
in some other line may suffer some 
mental anguish, but there will inevit- 
ably be some place for him in the 
economy. What is more important is 
the fact that the state has been served. 


The Pre-conservatory Machinery 


There is very little music in non- 
music schools in the USSR. During the 
period of falling standards, from 1952 
to 1955, singing and other “lighter” 
subjects were introduced into the regu- 
lar curriculum in the mistaken notion 
that they would raise grade levels.** 
Many of those, including singing in 
grades 7 to 10, have been dropped, but 
there have been indications in the last 
year that music will be more carefully 
and generally introduced, even on the 
university level in the form of (re- 
quired) appreciation courses. Real 
popular pressure rather than state 
policy seems to be behind the move. 
In parts of the Soviet Union, notably 
Estonia, good singing has always been 
traditional in all classes and situations. 
In Estonia, music is taught throughout 
the grades, and excellent church choirs 
still exist in those areas where the 
Russian Orthodox church has not sup- 
planted the Lutheran. 

The pre-conservatory music pro- 
gram covers eleven years. The eleven 
years are spanned by a variety of in- 
stitutions, but the differences are ex- 
ternal, subject matter being about the 





™A decision of 1951 set compulsory 10-year 
schooling as a goal. Evidently the time was 
not yet ripe, for from 30 to 50 percent were 
found to be failing in 1955. One of the first 
solutions tried was the lowering of standards 
mentioned. 


same. For the first seven years, the 
program is the same in either 7- or 
1l-year music schools. The entering, 
seven-year-old child may or, more 
probably, may not have had the 4- 
year “kindergarten” experience which 
is a feature of the Soviet educational 
system. If he has, he has had a good 
deal of group singing, musical games, 
and listening, since music is stressed in 
pre-school training (and apparently 
only there). For his first seven years 
the child in the music school follows 
the same basic study plan as his coun- 
terpart in a regular school. This makes 
it possible for a student to convert 
from the regular to the special cur- 
riculum at any level and with a mini- 
mum of disturbance of the teaching 
schedule. 


Two other types of schools, created 
to solve special Soviet problems, also 
function at this level and deserve to be 
mentioned. During the war, part-time 
schools for working youth were or- 
ganized; they proved so successful that 
they have been continued. Music has 
no place in these schools. The other 
type is that created to care for the 
many children orphaned or semi- 
orphaned during the war. These 
schools, experimental in nature, stress 
the arts heavily. 

Especially gifted younger children, 
four- and five-year-olds, may enter the 
special music schools early. Provision 
is often made for such precocious crea- 
tive display at some of the 11-year 
schools run in connection with the con- 
servatories.25 Normally, though, the 





*Soviet violinist, Leonid Kogan, in an inter- 
view with the New York Times (January 12, 
1958) confuses uchilishche and the last years of 
an 11-year school. The reported interview gives 
the mistaken impression that only through the 
11-year schools can one reach the conservatory. 
Kogan himself attended one of these schools— 
that affiliated with the Moscow Conservatory. 
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child shares, until he is 14, the same 
studies with all Russian school chil- 
dren. Most of his first four years’ 
school time will be taken up with 
grammar, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. In the fifth grade, he will begin 
studying a foreign language. By the 
end of the seventh grade he will have 
had four years of history, four of 
geography, three of biology, physics for 
two years, and chemistry for a year.”® 
But the specialists’s course is artistical- 
ly oriented, and his teachers are mu- 
sicians. In addition to his regular work, 
the student is expected to spend extra 
time (the school week is six days long) 
on his specialty. Older students play 
in orchestras and prepare local recital 
performances. Many schools maintain 
a connection with some farm or factory 
which acts as a sponsor or patron. The 
patron organization sees to certain 
needs of the school, and this connec- 
tion with a producing element of the 
economy continues up through the 
conservatory level. 

At the end of the seventh year, stock 
is taken. The need of the higher in- 
stitutions are weighed against the 
achievement of the graduating 14-year- 
olds. Those who fall below the measure, 
whether now in 11- or 7-year school 
may (a) continue through the tenth 
grade in a regular school, (b) enter 
the economy as “unskilled,” (c) enter 
one of the music uchilishches special- 
izing in a finished, semiprofessional 
product. Those above the measure go 
on in music by whatever means seems 
best. Financial, academic, and geog- 
raphical factors enter in here, but stu- 
dents may continue in an 11-year- 
school (transferring there from a 7- 
year school, if that has been their back- 





*E. N. Medynskii. Prosveshchenie v SSSR 
(Education in the USSSR) (Moscow: Gosuch- 
pedizdat, 1955), p. 84. 


i. 


ground), go to an wchilishche which 
offers what they want, or resume regu- 
lar schooling, although advantage is 
rarely taken of this latter alternative. 
Before entering the eighth year in an 
11-year school, the student must dem- 
onstrate considerable proficiency in his 
specialty. After satisfying this require- 
ment, he is then allowed to take the 
regular entrance examinations: written 
tests in Russian language and algebra 
and oral tests in Russian literature and 
geography. The student entering an 
uchilishche must also pass a specialty 
examination, then written tests in 
language and mathematics and oral 
tests in literature, USSR history, and 
mathematics. In some of the republics, 
an additional test is required in the 
native language (Armenian, Georgian, 
Estonian, Tadzhik). 

The eighth year is the beginning of 
intense specialization. For the next four 
years, the uchilishche is the fundamen- 
tal institution and, for purposes of this 
report, remarks on the wchilishche 
will also serve to describe the situation 
in the last four years of an 11-year 
school, except where otherwise noted. 
The uchilishche is divided into seven 
faculties: piano, voice, folk instru- 
ments, choir conducting, theory, 
strings, and winds and percussion in- 
struments. Exceptionally, where fa- 
cilities for separate training are un- 
available, such faculties as choreo- 
graphy and even painting are included. 
Not all uchilishches have all the basic 
faculties. The uchilishches connected 
with the conservatories in Leningrad 
and Moscow and some other conserva- 
tories do not offer folk instrument 
training. Only one of the six wuchil- 
ishches in Georgia in 1957 did so. 
About one third of the wchilishches 
offer theory (at Moscow and Lenin- 
grad composition is taught unofficial- 
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ly), and there is a small group of 
uchilishches offering only singing and/ 
or choir conducting. There are three 
or four pedagogical musical wuchil- 
ishches for training of kindergarten 
teachers. With these exceptions, the 
same course outline is used in all 
uchilishches, however the variation in 
function from school to school calls 
for extremes of adaptability in that 
program. The uchilishche whose pur- 
pose is frankly that of handling the 
future “semiprofessional” will offer 
more large ensemble training, class 
teaching methods, and samodeatel’nost’ 
methods. An uchilishche geared to pro- 
ducing conservatory candidates con- 
centrates on solo technique and small 
ensemble practice. The wchilishche 
which accommodates graduates from 
regular 10-year schools will offer a 
shortened two- or three-year course 
(sometimes one year) which is usually 
preparatory to the conservatory. It is 
not uncommon for a student to go from 
one uchilishche to another, in fact he 
is encouraged to do so when his ability 
suggests it. In the four wchilishche 
years, the regular three-year school 
program is partially included. The de- 
gree of inclusion depends on whether 
or not the student must be prepared 
to pass the VUZ (conservatory) en- 
trance exams. Thus the conservatory- 
bound student musician continues some 
training in history, language, political 
economy, and especially a foreign 
language. However, time spent in these 
subjects is not always great and some- 
times a student graduating from an 
uchilishche must expect to spend a 
great deal of time studying for the 
conservatory entrance examinations in 
these fields. Statistics indicate that 
uchilishche enrollment is_ small.?” 


"Here is an example of the occasional 
dubiousness of Soviet published statistics, In 


Classes are conducted like those at a 
conservatory and conservatory text- 
books are used occasionally. There 
have been complaints about this,?* but 
in as varied programming as wuchil- 
ishches offer, it would be difficult to 
standardize. 

All graduates of the specialized 
schools of the tekhnikum-uchilishche 
level are required by decree to spend 
three years in that field. In practice, 
in music, this does not always happen. 
The music field is large, but trainee- 
musicians are maintained in a still 
larger number at this level in order to 
meet the state-set conservatory re- 
quirements. The best if not all of the 
available jobs are snapped up by con- 
servatory graduates or by dropouts 
from the conservatory. Promotion 
within the ranks of the music economy 
is relatively infrequent since vacancies 
are filled from preferred conservatory 
graduate lists. The uchilishche gradu- 
ate may go on to the conservatory, 
assuring himself of added “stipend” 
years and better job opportunities; he 
may enter the highly respected regular 
teaching profession after some addi- 
tional pedagogical training; or he may 
choose to enter some unskilled branch 


one source (Kul’turnoe stroitel’stvo) the figure 
for all graduates in the arts wchilishches in 
1956 is 4197. About half of these may be 
calculated as having been graduates in music. 
With well over 100 wchilishches, that yields a 
ridiculously low average of 20 students per 
graduating class, whereas observations indicate 
a far higher figure. The remote Chuvash 
uchilishcle had a total student body (in 1955) 
of only 95, but is exceptional since equally 
remote schools in Frunze (Kirghiz) and Ash- 
khabad (Turkmenistan) have 150 to 200 stu- 
dents. In 1956, again according to Kul’turnoe 
stroitel’stvo, some 1491 students were enrolled 
in art schools of higher education, about one- 
half of those in conservatories. Since con- 
servatory graduates in 1956 numbered about 
1000, according to reports in Sovetskaia muzy- 
ka, this figure, too, is certainly suspect. 

*Sovetskaia muzyka No. 8, 1957 (Report 
on proceedings of the second All-Union Com- 
posers’ Congress.) 
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of the economy, after a short period of 
technical training, and use his musical 
skill in finding the much-sought-after 
part-time job. None of these alterna- 
tives is considered unattractive by the 
young, average Soviet citizen, and that 
may help explain the relative popular- 
ity of the music training program. 


The uchilishche, with its adaptabil- 
ity, is clearly one of the distinctive fea- 
tures of Soviet pre-conservatory mu- 
sical training. Another, and one which 
uniquely pervades the entire system is 
the samodeatel’nost’. In as narrowly 
controlled a system as the formal one 
culminating in the Soviet conserva- 
tory*® one immediately wonders what 
means there are for serving that func- 
tion provided in the United States by 
hundreds of university and college 
schools and departments of music in 
addition to professional training; i.e., 
of accommodating the skilled amateur 
and training the discerning listener. 
Where is the liberal arts function 
which we take as not arbitrary, but as 
based on human need? In Soviet 
Russia, not one course in music is 
offered in any institution of higher 
learning except, of course, conserva- 
tories and a few pedagogical institutes. 
Samodeatel’nost’, then, tries to fill 
many gaps. The samodeatel’nost’ musi- 
cal circles meet as frequently as three 
times a week. Vocal and ins‘rumental 
groups prepare concerts, attend pro- 
fessional concerts, hear lectures, and 
may study and take tests in their 
avocation much as they would in school. 
Individual members may take private 
lessons and the full- or part-time staff 
can usually accommodate them. Club 
and circle membership is based on 
loyalty of attendance and to a lesser 


In 1956, graduates from all conservatories in 
the USSR numbered something less than 1500 
—possibly less than 1000. 





degree on ability. Although few are 
turned down, members are segregated 
by ability. The best samodeatel’nost’ 
choruses are among the best vocal en- 
sembles in the Soviet Union. Factories, 
farms, unions, and other institutions 
will grant employee-participants paid 
leave if their samodeatel’nost’ unit is 
one of those considered good enough 
to concertize. The number of chorus- 
instrumental ensembles has so in- 
creased, and become such a significant 
part of the cultural scene, that a spe- 
cial All-Russian Choral Society has 
been formed within the Ministry of 
Culture’s samodeatel’nost’ system. Its 
purpose is to hold conventions, to ex- 
change ideas, music and staff, and to 
increase further the activity of such 
choral ensembles in the Soviet Union. 
This tremendous interest and activity 
is best understood by the American 
when he reflects that there are few 
church choirs in the USSR. The 
Choral Society also gathers funds to 
commission new works. Composers are 
already well aware of the significance 
of this growth as the many new works 
in the mass-chorus genre testify.5° 
Samodeatel’nost’ participation is not 
limited to any age group. However, a 
special responsibility is assumed to- 
ward the younger members and the 
children of member and non-member 
workers of whatever institution the 
circle, club, and collective serve. This 
is the responsibility of discovering and 
handling young talent so that it will 
be channeled into the special music 


°Muzykal’naia zhizn’ (Musical Life), a new 
union-wide magazine, the first such in 25 years, 
is now in print. It is geared to this organized, 
amateur level, the staff is settled and facilities 
supplied. After certain early miscarriages it 
appeared in early 1958 under the editorship of 
“proletarian” composer, Victor Belyi. “Belyi,” in 
Russian, means white, and Moscow musicians 
say of the rather lackluster journal, “The 
editor is white (Belyi), the content grey, and 
the future black!” 
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program. The local samodeatel’nost’ 
unit is a recruiting agent for the spe- 
cial schools. For instance, an unmusi- 
cal worker at an auto factory may feel 
his son has musical possibilities. He 
will appeal to the local samodeatel’nost’ 
instructor of music who, upon approv- 
ing of the student’s ability will start 
the machinery (through a factory com- 
mittee, local village soviet, local party 
organ) necessary for his conversion to 
the specialized program. One is struck 
by the similarity of the samodeatel’- 
nost’ instructor, in his multiple func- 
tions, to the Western (and prerevolu- 
tionary Russian) private teacher of 
music. He fulfills precisely the same 
function and others besides. 

While emphasizing the samodeatel’- 
nost’ service to the amateur one must 
also note the samodeatel’nost’ role in 
providing the “parlor” or “family 
room” for every Russian home. The 
many clubs, houses and palaces of cul- 
ture relieve the severe congestion of 
the Soviet dwelling, often little more 
than sleeping space in the large cities. 
The 19th century, idealized image of 
the Russian family and friends 
gathered in merrymaking around a 
private table and massive Russian 
stove has been replaced by one, just 
as idealized, of the same group en- 
gaged in healthy, collective recreation 
at the area, village or kolkhoz palace 
of culture. 

Although the present report is no 
place for details, it is important to 
realize both the scope and limitations 
of samodeatel’nost’ activity. Extra- 
curricular regular school activities are 
strongly influenced by samodeatel’nost’. 
The children’s pioneer palaces and 
houses (party run) are a samodeatel’- 
nost’ activity. As the number of such 
inclusions becomes overwhelming, the 
reason, and the inherent weakness, be- 


comes more and more obvious. Spon- 
taneous, undirected amateur activity 
hardly exists in the Soviet Union. Ac- 
tivity requiring much space cannot be 
carried on comfortably in the typical 
Soviet dwelling, and no private clubs 
exist. It is in the interests of the state 
that all group activity of whatever 
kind be controlled and directed into 
channels best cut out to build com- 
munism and that such activity take 
place in state, party, or labor union 
palaces and houses of culture. It is in 
this light that the Soviet concept of 
“liberal” arts becomes all too trans- 
parent. The amateur-dilettante flavor 
of naiveté and chance is missing. With- 
out going further into the aesthetics of 
amateurism, one may say that Soviet 
composers and musicians are becoming 
increasingly alarmed at some failures 
of the system. Composers at the second 
All-Union Congress of Soviet Com- 
posers (March-April, 1957)*! blamed 
the mass education system for their 
feeling that the contemporary audience 
was being lost. Ethnomusicologists 
complained that singing was no longer 
to be heard in the countryside. “What 
is the use of our beautiful palaces of 
culture when they frighten men away?” 
asked one musicologist. 

The situation was perhaps exag- 
gerated at the Composers’ Congress. 
The tremendous program and material 
outlay for samodeatel’nost’? has no 
doubt served many of its purposes. 
Nevertheless, the lack of a truly ama- 
teur base (or, rather, its replacement 
by an artificial, party-directed quasi- 
amateurism) has caused a qualitative 
weakening. There is more evidence of 
the loss of quality to be observed at 
the conservatory level. 





™"Sovetskaia muzyka, Nos. 8, 9, 1957. 
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The Conservatory 


At the beginning of this section 
(III) the problem of waste of student 
personnel was discussed. In itself, the 
pioblem does not seem to fret the 
state since the individual is expend- 
able. But should that problem be fol- 
lowed by loss of standards and, finally, 
loss of produced quality, then the in- 
jury to the state would be serious. This 
is not to say that things are already 
this. bad in the Soviet Union, but it is 
what lies ahead on the most probable 
path of development from the present 
situation. Since the success or failure 
cf the conservatories is the success or 
failure of the state in the musical area, 
we will investigate them at somewhat 
greater length. 


The “conservatory level” concept is 
a mistaken one. In the Soviet Union, 
the majority of conservatories serve as 
“farm” schools for the minority. Theo- 
retical equality is belied by student and 
faculty hopping from one to another in 
a tacitly understood order of quality. 
The Mecca is Moscow. At what point 
in the 40 communist years the Moscow 
Conservatory gained ascendancy over 
the Leningrad, no one knows, but that 
it has is grudgingly admitted in Lenin- 
grad. Moscow, then, is the leader of 
the three at the top (with Leningrad 
and Kiev). Among the others there are 
various rankings. The more prideful of 
the republics, Armenia and Georgia, 
like to feel themselves free from the 
pecking order, but Armenian and Geor- 
gian student transfers to Moscow are 
not uncommon, and a big brother rela- 
tionship exists between the Erevan (Ar- 
menia) and Moscow conservatories. A 
fast look at biographies of the young- 
est Uzbek composers shows many of 
them switching from the Tashkent to 
the Kazan Conservatory, but, signifi- 
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cantly, none from Kazan to Tashkent. 
The strong musical traditions of the 
Baltic states may now be re-emerging 
after the intensive Russification cam- 
paign beginning in 1940 and resumed 
after the war. The conservatory pro- 
duction, however, is not impressive. 
Each conservatory has, legally, a geo- 
graphic area of responsibility. Only 
the Moscow Conservatory is held re- 
sponsible for supplying musical cadre 
to the entire Soviet Union. 

The official curriculum, by discipline, 
for all the conservatories is the same 
and is assigned each year by the Chief 
of Operations of Educational Institu- 
tions. All conservatories have faculties 
(and majors) in piano, voice, musicol- 
ogy, orchestral instruments, and choral 
conducting. All but Gorky, Lvov, No- 
vosibirsk, Odessa, Saratov, and Tallin 
offer composition; and all but Baku, 
Gorky, Erevan, Kazan, Leningrad, Tal- 
lin, Tbilisi, and Moscow have a folk 
instrument specialty. The conservato- 
ries at Alma-Ata, Vilno, Riga, and Tal- 
lin have cinematographic courses. Op- 
era and symphony orchestra conduct- 
ing is offered only at Kiev, Leningrad, 
and Moscow. In almost every case, the 
composition department (except where 
orchestral conducting is offered) is the 
smallest and voice is the largest. Each 
specialty includes four subject cycles: 
social-political (Marxism-Leninism), 
specialty, theory-history, and language- 
physical education. For the musicolo- 
gist, the second and third cycles merge, 
so that he has a three-cycle course. In 
all specialties, cycle I (Marxism-Lenin- 
ism) and IV (language-physical educa- 
tion) are the same. All students take 
462 cluck hours (26 semester hours) of 
Marxism-Leninism (four courses: com- 
munist party history, political econo- 
my, dialectical materialism, bases of 
Marxist-Leninist aesthetics), 140 
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(clock) hours each of a foreign lan- 
guage and PE, and at least 106 hours 
of foreign music history, 122 of Rus- 
sian music history, including Soviet, 
and 70 each of analysis and harmony. 

Beyond that, there is great variation 
in courses, as would be expected, and 
in required hours for graduation, as 
may not be expected. Semester hours 
required for the composition major 
over the five-year course are 122%; 
for a major in choral conducting, 238. 
These are the extremes. The different 
nature of the two fields somewhat tem- 
pers this difference. The conductor is 
engaged in much supervised practice, 
whereas the composer is expected to 
devote much spare time to creative 
thought. The singer’s schedule, 192 
semester hours, is second to the choral 
conductor’s in number, but is consid- 
ered by students to be the most exact- 
ing of all from point of time. 

Class size is controlled by central de- 
cree. In large conservatories separate 
courses in non-specialty cycles are of- 
fered the individual specialty groups. 
Piano students, for example, take soph- 
omore theory separately from, say vo- 
cal students. Lecture classes are un- 
limited in size, regular classes must 
have not more than fifteen students. 
Piano accompanying classes must not 
be larger than two, chamber groups not 
larger than four, and, with all the 
solemnity of law, the Ministry of Cul- 
ture decrees that string quartets shall 
consist of not more than four students. 

The study plan for all orchestral in- 
strument majors is much the same. 
They take two or three hours of pri- 
vate lessons a week throughout the five 
years. They also enroll for piano 
and orchestra the first four years. As 
in all specialties, the load lightens con- 
siderably in the fifth year. The extra 
hours required of string instrument 


majors are in stringed instrument his- 
tory. Award of a diploma also depends 
on satisfactory presentation of a solo 
program, and appearance with a cham- 
ber group, and with a quartet (for 
strings), and demonstration of sight 
reading skill.2* Sub-specialty ranking 
appears on the diploma, as it does in 
all specialties. These are concert ar- 
tist, orchestra soloist, teacher. Each 
step in “rank” theoretically limits the 
choice of jobs before the applicant. 
The piano (or organ) specialty is di- 
vided into the sub-specialties concert 
artist, concertmaster (in Soviet usage, 
repiteteur or accompanist), and teach- 
er in piano class. Two and three hours 
of lessons a week are again scheduled, 


plus one hour a week of accompani- 


ment work (kontsertmasterskaia). The 
relatively low (13014) number of re- 
quired semester hours is explained by 
the absence of any large ensemble work 
(and by no lessons in addition to les- 
sons on the regular instruments, as in 
the violin major, for instance, which 
requires piano study). The practice 
teaching assignment in semesters five 
through eight (years three and four) 
is in a music 7-year school and in 
semesters nine and ten, in an wuchi- 
lishche. Organ majors spend an addi- 
tional sixteen hours in their specialty 
giving them a graduation requirement 
of 146%. Graduation also requires a 
recital and an ensemble appearance. 
Voice specialists may major in opera 
or concert-chamber work. As men- 


"The foregoing and following statistical 
breakdown does not include the folk instru- 
ment specialty, since study plans were not 
available. Information is based on interviews 
and posted study plans. The folk instrument 
major is very important in those schools offer- 
ing it. Central Russian and Ukrainian instru- 
ments are emphasized. Georgian and Armenian 
folk instruments, though vastly more developed 
and sophisticated than Russian, are taught 
only through the wchilishche level. 
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tioned before, they are the busiest in a 
conservatory. Voice lessons (three 
hours a week) continue through four 
years. Beginning in the second year, 
both majors start opera class, dropping 
it for opera studio in years four and 
five if the conservatory has an opera 
studio. The last two years (opera stu- 
dio or its equivalent) are almost wholly 
given over to performance and prepa- 
ration for performance. Six hours a 
week are devoted to it plus actual per- 
formance time. Unlike instrumental 
and conducting majors, the hard- 
worked singer is not required to attend 
certain “required” concerts. Diploma 
work includes a recital and, for opera 
majors, participation in a major role. 

The choral conducting specialist may 
major in choral conducting or choral 
art teaching. The tremendous semester 
hour requirement (238) is due to an 
eight-hour a week choral class which is 
the core of the practical work and 
which continues through the last year. 
Additionally, the student conducts a 
choir of his fellows for at least two 
hours a week throughout the five years. 
His practice teaching includes work 
with samodeatel’nost’ groups as well as 
7-year and uchilishche schools. The 
choral conducting major must also par- 
ticipate in small (four to six students) 
classes in (folk) polyphony and har- 
mony. 

The choral conducting department is 
tacitly recognized as the “accommo- 
dating” discipline. Soviet logic requires 
that the popular, but unschooled, singer- 
sailor in the Baltic fleet, the mountain 
singer from Bulgaria, the small town 
guitarist-folk singer from Viet-Nam be 
given immediate access to higher musi- 
cal education. Thus the choral con- 
ducting “freshman” may be an older 
man, certifiably proletarian, unable to 
read music and quite ignorant of mu- 





sic theory. His program of study is 
geared to his destiny which is usually 
that of returning home better equipped 
to enrich the local musical life. The 
level of accomplishment upon gradua- 
tion is often not sufficient to have en- 
tered the conservatory in another dis- 
cipline. On the other hand, the “folk 
type” may well develop remarkably 
and be switched to one of the other dis- 
ciplines. Such cases are not frequent, 
but they are infinitely rewarding inas- 
much as they support the theory of 
emerging proletarian ability. 

The opera-symphony conducting 
student has been specially chosen. He 
may occasionally practice with hired 
groups. He also takes special courses 
in counterpoint and harmony designed 
for conducting majors only. Of the 
total training hours in this specialty 
(2215), 1204 are scheduled with the 
use of a symphonic or opera orchestra. 
As already indicated, however, this is 
euphemistically expressed in the study 
plans. Only a fraction of that time is 
on the podium. For a diploma test, the 
student conductor is required to con- 
duct a symphony program, an opera, 
and to rehearse a work on sight, chosen 
by the diploma commission. Again, 
this is the counsel of the study plan. 
In observed diploma tests the student 
is given an hour to rehearse one work. 

Musicology is an exactly defined oc- 
cupation in the Soviet Union. This 
fact, apparently peculiar only to the 
Soviet Union, is reflected in the con- 
servatory study plan for musicology 
majors. A musicologist may either ma- 
jor in history and theory, or in musical 
folk art. In either major, his specialty 
cycle time is shattered into seventeen 
separate subjects (cf. 15 for conduct- 
ing, eight to 12 for the others). Total 
time spent on his 5-year research spe- 
cialty is only 140 hours (cf. 462 hours 
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for Marxism). His course stresses his- 
tory and literature of foreign music 
(272 hours), Russian music (211), mu- 
sic of the USSR minorities (51), and 
Soviet music (71). Lecture techniques 
and practice occupy 166 total hours 
(10 semester hours). The student- 
musicologist must demonstrate ability 
in his specialty (an ethno-musicological 
exercise or thesis in a special field) for 
his diploma. In addition, his is the only 
musical discipline in which the gradu- 
ate is required to pass a test in dia- 
lectical and historical materialism. Part 
of his academic obligation, scheduled 
for vacation time, is practice in the 
field. In his third year, he is expected 
to work in museum archives and libra- 
ries. In his fourth, he takes part in the 
editorship of papers and magazines. 
During holidays, he is expected to go 
on ethno-musicological expeditions of 
not less than a month’s duration. Folk 
music specialists are expected to go on 
two such expeditions. Because of these 
additional activities, the actual class- 
room hours for the major are compara- 
tively lower. Only the composers have 
fewer semester hours than the musicol- 
ogist’s 14734 required to graduate. 
Composers, with a required load of 
122% semester hours, are also expect- 
ed to spend time in the field on ethno- 
graphic expeditions and on trips to ac- 
quaint themselves with the optimistic 
realities of the building of communism. 
This fills their creative arsenal with 
the materials of socialist realism, the 
dogmatically conceived but generally 
undefinable principle of Soviet Art. 
The composer has two hours of indi- 
vidual composing lessons every week 
during his five-year term at the con- 
servatory. The student composer has 
an opportunity to hear his work occa- 
sionally though by no means as fre- 
quently as once a week as reported to 


this writer in 1957. Performance de- 
pends on a variety of factors and final- 
ly rests on the ability of the professor 
to organize, cajole, and convince some 
performing group to play, a procedure 
evidently international. In Moscow the 
orchestras occasionally available to the 
composer are the conservatory orches- 
tra, the conservatory opera orchestra, 
the city philharmonic (not the Mos- 
cow Philharmonic) and the Moscow 
University samodeatel’nosi’ orchestra. 
The composer’s diploma work includes 
the composition of specified works un- 
der “prize” conditions and productive 
participation in a theory colloquium. 

Large amounts of piano are included 
in each of the specialty plans. Orches- 
tral instrument and choral conducting 
majors take eight semester hours, 
spread over the first four years, and 
voice majors add one more hour the 
first semester of the fifth year. Sym- 
phonic conducting majors have 12 se- 
mester hours of piano at 1% hours a 
week for four years. Composers and 
musicologists have an additional 1% 
semester hours in the ninth semester. 
Although a minimum level of piano 
ability is required for graduation, there 
is no piano requirement for entrance 
to graduate work. 

The specialization in the conserva- 
tory is quite noticeable. The non-mu- 
sic subjects, aside from military train- 
ing for men, are mostly in cycle I. 
Students refer to this group as “Marx- 
ism” and do not differentiate between 
courses. They seem neither particu- 
larly interested (except for the student 
“politicals”) nor resentful, but treat 
the political courses as just a bit duller 
than physical education.** Although 





The sports program at most conservatories 
seems well developed. Some of the “teams” 
at the Moscow conservatory play other VUZ 
teams, occasionally in large stadiums. All who 
are physically fit are required to take two years 
of sports activity. 
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the posted schedules call for the 
“Marxism” cycle only through the 
fourth year, some students are still tak- 
ing it in the fifth year. Dull or not, the 
students take the Marxism-Leninism 
series seriously. Only through bad 
grades in Marxism-Leninism, or in their 
specialty, can they lose their stipend. 
The political courses serve, too, aS so- 
cial controls on the students in their 
spare time. Outside factors affect the 
grades: discipline, attitude, the stu- 
dent’s participation in social work (vol- 
unteer time at factory and farm clubs), 
and komsomol or party participation. 
Elsewhere on the political front, all 
conservatories have a local unit of the 
komsomol (Young Communist League) 
which provides the party tie on the 
student level. The organization usual- 
ly has office space in the conservatory 
proper and is responsible for conduct 
and ideological direction of the stu- 
dents. It is theoretically operated by 
students with the aid of an adviser. In 
responsible posts, it seems to attract 
“types” who are willing to give up 
much time to politics and agitation.’ 
The komsomol unit works naturally in- 
to the cycle I program and often does 
a service by keeping the presentation 
there pertinent to the rest of the cur- 
riculum. In common with all other So- 
viet establishments of whatever nature, 
the conservatory has a unit of the Com- 
munist party. In spite of the demand- 
ing discipline of the party, some stu- 
dents join their professors as members. 
Instrumentalists who have won places 
in international contests are particu- 
larly encouraged to join, thereby set- 





“In the past, and perhaps still today, students 
who are extremely active in party affairs have 
posed a difficult problem for the professor. Al- 
though grades are strictly on a performance 
basis according to theory, other VUZ reports 
indicate that there is a reluctance to grade the 
“politicals” down. 
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ting an example. It is useless in this 
space to debate the career advantages 
or disadvantages of party membership. 
Certainly, in some cases, it helps: 
graduate musicologists usually seek to 
join. Yet disciplinary measures for a 
given infraction are far more severe 
for the party member than for a non- 
party member. 

The language requirement is ful- 
filled so as to aid the specialty pro- 
gram (musicologists take the language 
they will use in their specialty, vocal- 
ists take Italian). But aside from 
these, there are no formal opportuni- 
ties for any but musical training. Theo- 
retically, it is possible for the student 
to take a night class in some other dis- 
cipline and at some other VUZ. In 
practice, the time demands of the con- 
servatory seldom permit this. 

At the end of the fifth year, the stu- 
dent, unless he is chosen for graduate 
study, finally enters the economy. The 
negotiations for positions are conduct- 
ed throughout the student’s Sth year. 
He indicates his first three geographical 
preferences, is interviewed and reinter- 
viewed. In the meantime, the openings 
are being assembled in the Ministry of 
Culture. At a given time the conserva- 
tory and ministry staffs meet and 
match desire to need. Preference is 
given in order of graduation rankings, 
and diplomas have certain limiting en- 
tries on them. Family situations are 
considered. The student’s “citizen- 
ship” dossier is given particular atten- 
tion. Finally the student is interviewed 
again and told of his assignment. If he 
is dissatisfied he is given a certain time 
to assemble adequate reasons for an- 
other assignment. When the assign- 


ment becomes final it is legally bind- 
ing and the graduate must stay on that 
job for three years after which he is 
free to compete on the open market. 
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Failure to assume the assigned duties 
carries severe penalties. The conserva- 
tory, as the responsible organization, 
files suit against the graduate in the 
city court. Usually a fine is levied con- 
sidered equivalent to the state’s expen- 
diture for the student’s education. The 
assignment is rarely refused. 


As mentioned earlier, the various 
conservatories have specific geographi- 
cal areas for which they supply the 
musical cadre. The Moscow Conserva- 
tory, the sole exception, serves the en- 
tire Soviet Union. This poses a difficult 
problem for the graduating student at 
Moscow. Moscow jobs are sufficient to 
accommodate the conservatory gradu- 
ates, yet the policy is to assign only a 
proportionate amount to the capital 
city. Assignment far from the center is 
the virtual equivalent of exile to the 
typically Moscow-oriented Russian 
mind. 

There is a job for everyone. This 
tends to create uneconomical situations 
from the Western point of view: large 
bands in small cafés, full orchestras for 
pre-movie concerts which may last an 
hour, band concerts in deserted parks. 
The practice provides “live” music for 
kindergarten and nursery programs*®, 
unannounced street concerts, and large 
hotels staffing so many bands that a 
diner in one room can hear as many 
as three at one time. The practice 
swells the ranks of the samodeatel’nost’ 
and the cadres of “folk song archeolo- 
gists” in the field.26 Few of these oc- 
cupations pay very high wages. Ac- 
tually the recipients of most of these 


For a one-half hour session of ring dancing 
for about 40 to 50 6-year olds at the Lenin- 
grad Pioneer Palace, a 10 piece orchestra was 
provided. On inquiry, the directress said that 
such an orchestra played every day. 

Many jokes are based on the crowded con- 
ditions in the field during “open season” on 
folk songs. One concerns two collecting groups 


positions are simply more individuals 
sacrificed to the fulfillment of the plan. 
The real fruit of the entire music edu- 
cation system is to be found among 
those who go on into graduate work at 
one of the few conservatories offering it. 


Graduate School 


On the graduate level, specialization 
reaches its maximum. Composition 
students simply compose. They have no 
more piano lessons, no political courses, 
and no further progress tests in any- 
thing but their specialty. The program 
amounts to institutionalized private 
teaching and whatever field work called 
for by the specialty. Vocalists and in- 
strumentalists prepare and give con- 
certs. Graduate work towards the first 
degree (kandidat) lasts three years 
during which the student is called not 
“student” but “aspirant.” Receiving the 
kandidat degree requires the writing of 
a dissertation. All but musicologists 
have the alternative of simply receiv- 
ing a diploma certifying a certain num- 
ber of aspirant years completed. Cer- 
tain state requirements govern the 
granting of the kandidat degree, as it is 
only rarely that a violin aspirant, for 
instance, will have, after perhaps eight 
years of nothing but his specialty, the 
inclination or ability to write a disser- 
tation. Results of tests for entry into 
aspirantship betray the narrowness of 
the curriculum. Piano majors, display- 
ing an awesome technical proficiency 
in their prepared pieces, are not able 
to answer simple historical questions. 
As has been mentioned, there is a spe- 
cial history series just for piano ma- 


stealing songs from one another. In another, 
just before the season opens, kolkhoz workers are 
grouped around a table under the watchful 
eye of the kolkhoz boss, busily making up 
songs about Soviet leaders. In yet another, 


one institute humiliates another by “planting” 
false folk songs for their victims to “discover.” 
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jors. Even more surprising, the piano 
major cannot always easily harmonize 
uncomplicated tunes at the keyboard. 
His “theory for piano majors” has been 
too weak. The state of affairs is not a 
happy one and its implications are 
painfully well known to the excellent 
staff members at many of the conserva- 
tories. Pending a change in the system, 
however, most of these “specialty- 
strong, support-weak” students are ad- 
mitted, depending on current quota re- 
quirements, into aspirantship, and the 
state is served. 

Upon completion of graduate school 
the graduate is free to compete on the 
open job market. His theoretical three- 
year obligation to the state is consid- 
ered fulfilled by his stint of graduate 
study. In point of fact, favorable ca- 
reer arrangements will have long since 
been made for outstanding aspirants. 
The successful violinist will already be 
registered with the State Concert Bu- 
reau and will have made some short 
concert tours. Any talented composer 
will already have had a taste of the 
benefits of the Union of Soviet Com- 
posers through commissions and grant- 


ing of free time. Musicologists will 
have already seen their work in print. 
These are the cream of years of in- 
tensified specialization. They have be- 
come special members of the economy, 
the upper intelligentsia. They must 
succeed. 

This is not the place to make any 
final judgment on whether or not the 
Soviet system works. Its most obvi- 
ous product is mediocre musicians, but 
that shouldn’t be too surprising, and, 
in any case, it doesn’t matter so long 
as some masterful musicians are pro- 
duced as well. It seems too early to 
tell about that, however. Some names 
of younger composers are becoming 
familiar, but the established Russian 
musicians squirm under the load of the 
knowledge that they are all too few, 
and much too much alike. Moreover, 
the young Soviet musician practices un- 
der conditions—we have said nothing 
about those conditions here—which 
some Western observers feel strangle 
the arts, however many satellites they 
send aloft. 


University of California, Santa Barbara 





A Study of the Relation Between Certain 
Mental and Personality Traits and 
Ratings of Musical Abilities 


JOHN C. COOLEY 


ESEARCH in music education has 

outlined two points of view as to 

the nature of musical talent. The dif- 

ferences between these two points of 

view have been manifested particularly 

by differences in approach and tech- 
nique of study. 

One approach can be categorized 
broadly as concerned with talent test- 
ing. Seashore,’ the most widely known 
of musical talent testers, selected cer- 
tain psychological and aural factors of 
musical talent and constructed tests 
designed to measure these factors. His 
approach to the enigma of musical tal- 
ent was an analytical one. Seashore 
speaks of this approach as “the specific 
theory of measurement.’” By this is 
meant that each specific subtest in 
the Seashore battery must be validated 
in terms of the specific thing that it is 
supposed to measure rather than in 
terms of complex musical functions. 

The Seashore tests and other talent 
tests of a similar nature have been used 
in numerous research studies which 
can be summarized broadly as follows: 
musical talent test scores have not been 
found to be closely correlated with 
intelligence nor with various person- 
ality traits. These findings have re- 


*Carl E. Seashore, Measures of Musical 
Talent. (New York: Columbia Phonograph 
Co., 1919) and Carl E. Seashore, Measures of 
Musical Talents, 1939 revision (Camden, New 
Jersey: RCA Victor, 1939). 

"Joseph Saetveit, Carl Seashore, and Don 
Lewis, The Revision of the Seashore Measures 
of Musical Talents (Iowa City, Iowa: Univer- 
sity of Iowa Press, 1939), p. 48. 


sulted from cross-sectional types of 
studies. 

A second approach to the study of 
musical talent is represented by that of 
several German researchers. This ap- 
proach to the problem of musical tal- 
ent has been, for the most part, a 
Gestalt approach using broad, func- 
tional criteria of musical talent. In a 
summary of some of these studies 


-Mursell points out that the findings 


indicate a high relationship between 
musical ability and general ability. 
Mursell points out in a second sum- 
mary of several of these studies that 
the findings indicate that “the very 
musical child inherits a general high 
grade personality.”* 

Research has shown the psycho- 
metric approach to the study of musi- 
cal talent to have some validity, but it 
apparently has not developed adequate 
indexes of functional musical ability. 
With low validity coefficients the Sea- 
shore battery is able to tell which in- 
dividuals could not be successful in 
music, though it cannot tell which in- 
dividuals will be successful in music. 
Research has further given reason to 
believe that not all musical persons 
will be good performers. 

The present study sought to test 
further the values of using a psycho- 
metric approach to the study of musi- 
cality by determining the relation of 
certain standardized tests of mental 


*James L. Mursell and Mabelle Glenn, Psy- 
chology of School Music Teaching (New York: 
Silver Burdett Company, 1938), p. 38. 
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and personality traits to general musi- 
cality and to functional musical abili- 
ties as determined by ratings made by 
professionally qualified people. 

The test-group used in this study 
consisted of 180 undergraduate stu- 
dents at Michigan State University 
who were enrolled as music students 
at the close of spring term 1951. The 
group met the requirements of the 
study: (a) it was a musical group, and 
(b) requisite data could be gathered 
from it under favorable conditions. 

This group of students were by 
choice majoring in music. Some of 
them had begun music study as early 
as six years of age; only two had not 
begun music study prior to entering 
college. The average age at which 
music study began was 9.45 years with 
modal age, slightly higher, of ten years. 
The standard deviation of the distribu- 
tion of ages at which music study was 
begun was 3.13. One standard devia- 
tion above and below the mean (ages 
6.32 to 12.58) included 113 students, 
65.6 percent of the total group. The 
group included 69 freshmen, 28 sopho- 
mores, 46 juniors, and 37 seniors. 

All of these students were doing 
college work toward the Bachelor of 
Music degree or the Bachelor of Arts 
degree with a major in music. They 
were divided by curriculum as follows: 
(a) applied music, 30 students, with 
emphases on applied music study, per- 
formance, and theory; (b) school 
music-instrumental, 41 students, em- 
phasizing teaching ability with profi- 
ciency on band and orchestral instru- 
ments; (c) school music-general super- 
vision, 72 students, emphasis on teach- 
ing ability with proficiency in vocal 
music teaching, but including a general 
review of band and orchestral instru- 
ment teaching; (d) theory of music, 
14 students, with concentration of work 
in theory and composition beyond that 


of other music curricula; (e) music 
therapy, 5 students, with concentra- 
tion of work in psychology and in the 
therapeutic uses of music; (f) science 
and arts, major in music, 12 students, 
large amount of work outside of music 
with applied and theoretical music 
courses toward a major in music. There 
were 4 students whose curricular 
choices could not be determined. 

All of these students were required 
to complete a minimum of two years 
work in applied music and were di- 
vided in this area as follows: piano, 66 
students; voice, 41 students; wood- 
wind instruments, 32 students; brass 
instruments, 19 students; string in- 
struments, 16 students; organ, 4 stu- 
dents. 

At the time of college entrance each 
of these students was required to ap- 
pear for an audition. Successful audi- 
tion was requisite to enrolling for 
college credit in applied music. Only 
one student in the group was not en- 
rolled for college credit in applied 
music. 

All of these students were required 
to take two years work in theory. 
Final first year theory grades were 
distributed as follows: A 21.93%, B 
39.37%, C 30.96%, D 3.87%, F 
3.87%. A is the highest passing grade; 
D is the lowest passing grade; F is a 
failing grade. 

The data for the study were ob- 
tained from three basic sources: stand- 
ardized tests, ability ratings, and ap- 
plied music grades. 


Standardized Tests 


1. The American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination, 
College Level, 1949 edition. Accord- 
ing to the manual of instructions, “the 
purpose of the Psychological Exami- 
nation is to appraise what has been 
called scholastic aptitude or general 
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intelligence, with special reference to 
the requirements of most college cur- 
ricula.”* The examination consists of 
six tests: three quantitative tests and 
three linguistic tests. The test is scored 
so as to yield two separate scores 
(quantitative and linguistic) as well as 
a total score. In this study these 
scores have been designated through- 
out as ACE-O, ACE-L, and ACE-T. 
ACE will refer to the test in general. 

2. The Cooperative Reading Com- 
prehension Tests. These tests provide 
four separate scores: vocabulary, speed 
of comprehension, level of comprehen- 
sion, and total. According to the in- 
formation supplied concerning the con- 
struction, interpretation, and use of 
these tests “the test is designed to 
measure the thinking processes in read- 
ing on the grounds that effective read- 
ing is not a mechanical process but an 
active reasoning and associational 
process.”® Scores from these tests will 
henceforth be referred to as: CRCT-V 
(vocabulary), CRCT-R (rate), 
CRCT-C (comprehension), and 
CRCT-T (total). CRCT will be used 
to designate the test in general. 

The two tests listed above were ad- 
ministered to the test-group as part of 
the Michigan State University orien- 
tation program, prior to or during the 
first term of registration. Testing con- 
ditions were standardized, controlled, 
and scored by regular university ex- 
aminers. 

3. The Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory. This is a paper and pencil 
test of personality. It is a multi-trait 
test and “was constructed to deter- 


“American Council on Education Psychologi- 
cal Examination: Manual of Instructions, 1949 
edition (Princeton, New Jersey: Educational 
Testing Service, Cooperative Test Service), p. 2. 

®Cooperative Reading Comprehension Tests, 
Information Concerning Their Construction, In- 
terpretation, and Use (New York: Cooperative 
Test Service, 1940). 
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mine the feasibility of estimating more 
than a single personality trait at a 
time. It assumes that the integrated 
behavior of an individual in any situa- 
tion may be interpreted from various 
points of view.”® Bernreuter supplied 
the test with four scoring keys. Flan- 
agan’ has provided the test with two 
additional scoring keys. Both sets of 
keys were used in this study. These 
several scales are described (in part) 
by Bernreuter as follows: 

B1-N. “High score . . . shows a 
tendency toward a neurotic condition.” 
Conversely, a low scorer “is an emo- 
tionally stable person.” 

B2-S. The high scorer on this scale 
“is a self-sufficient person; the indi- 
vidual scoring low is dependent on 
others.” 

B3-I. The high scorer on this scale 
“is introverted . . . and is given to 
autistic thinking.” The low scorer “is 
extroverted.” 


B4-D. The high scorer is “dominat- 
ing . . . He is self-confident and aggres- 
sive.” The low scorer is “submissive. 
. .. He lacks self-confidence.” 


F1-C, “Persons scoring high on this 
scale tend to be hamperingly self-con- 
scious and to have feelings of inferi- 
ority.” “Those scoring low tend to 
be wholesomely self-confident and to 
be very well adjusted to their envir- 
onment.” 


F2-S. “Persons scoring high on this 
scale tend to be non-social, solitary, 
or independent. Those scoring low 
tend to be sociable and gregarious.”® 


*Robert G. Bernreuter, “Validity of the 
Personality Inventory,” Personnel Journal, XI 
(April 1933), 383. 

"Irving Lorge, “Personality Traits by Fiat: A 
Correction,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXVI (December 1935), 654. 

®Robert G. Bernreuter, “The Theory and Con- 
struction of the Personality Inventory,” Journal 
of Social Psychology, IV (November 1933), 
402-403. 
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The Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory was administered by the Univer- 
sity Counseling Center for the specific 
purposes required by the study. The 
test situation was conducted by ex- 
perienced examiners; results were ma- 
chine scored. 

4. The Seashore Measures of Musi- 
cal Talents. This instrument consists of 
a battery of six tests. Series B tests (de- 
signed for use with musical groups) 
were used in this study. The 1939 
Revision® of these tests was employed, 
which yields scores of ability to dis- 
criminate between differences in pitch, 
loudness, time (duration), timbre, and 
rhythms. The sixth test is one of tonal 
memory. Music department examiners 
administered the Seashore tests, which 
are required of all entering students 
seeking registration as music majors. 


Musical Ability Ratings 

The study required ratings of cer- 
tain musical abilities. These ratings 
were made by fifty-one members of the 
University music staff and were se- 
cured by the use of a carefully planned 
procedure. Ratings of the following 
musical factors were made: (a) musi- 
cality, (b) ability to sight read music, 
and (c) ability to perform. The as- 
sistance of the music faculty of the 
University was enlisted in the follow- 
ing way: 

First, the general outline of the 
study was presented verbally and the 
general rating procedure explained. 
Secondly, a letter was sent to each 
member reviewing the purpose and 
technique of the study and specifying 
the musical abilities for which a rat- 
ing was needed. A variety of defini- 


*Carl E. Seashore, Don Lewis, and Joseph G. 
Saetveit, Manual of Instructions and Interpre- 
tations for the Seashore Measures of Musical 
Talents, 1939 Revision (Camden, New Jersey: 
Educational Department, RCA Victor Division, 
Radio Corporation of America, 1940), pp. 4-5. 


tions for each musical ability was 
given. Each faculty member was asked 
to state his reaction to these defini- 
tions as to adequacy and pertinency. 
In this way consensus definitions were 
arrived at for each musical ability. The 
letter also gave each faculty member 
an opportunity to list those individual 
students for whom ratings based upon 
adequate contact would be made. A 
checklist of students was included. 


Upon return of these checklists a 
second letter was sent out with a dis- 
cussion of the rating procedure and 
individual rating scale forms for each 
student included on the particular 
checklist. The rating instructions were 
made explicit according to procedures 
delineated by Adkins.’° The final form 
of the definitions of abilities in the 
rating scales follows: 


Musicality—Having a responsiveness to 
music; having a fondness or intelligent ap- 
preciation for music; having a sensitivity to 
musical feeling; having an inner urge toward 
music. 

Ability to sight read—Ability to perform 
music of a reasonable grade of difficulty at 
sight on his major or minor instrument. 
Ability to perform music of a reasonable 
grade of difficulty at sight on his class in- 
strument or in the vocal class. In general, 
ability to organize musical material into an 
intelligible performance at sight. 

Ability to perform—aAbility to organize 
studied or memorized music into a musical 
performance commensurate with his level of 
training and musicality before any audience. 
In general, ability to realize his musical po- 
tentialities in a performing capacity before 
any audience. 


Finally, rating scale forms for indi- 
vidual students were included in this 
packet to each faculty member. 


1 Dorothy Adkins, Construction and Analysis 
of Achievement Tests (Washington, D. C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 
1947), p. 179. 











Applied Music Grades 

Grades received during consecutive 
school terms for the 1950-1951 aca- 
demic year were selected for inclusion 
in the study. A score combining grades 
received in each of the three terms was 
arrived at by converting letter grades 
to quality points and summing. This 
procedure yielded “averages” which 
avoided use of decimals. 

Musical ability ratings were scored 
on a scale numbered one through nine. 
The lowest three numbers were desig- 
nated “lowest third,” the middle num- 
bers, “middle third,” and the highest 
three, “upper third.” The distribution 
of musicality ratings had a mean in 
rating scale units of 5.98 and a stand- 
ard deviation of 1.51 and resembled a 
normal distribution with a slight nega- 
tive skewness. The distribution of 
sight reading ratings had a mean of 
5.68 scale units with a standard devia- 
tion of 1.51 and resembled a normal 
distribution but with flatness near the 
mean. The distribution of performance 
ability ratings had a mean of 5.96 scale 
units with a standard deviation of 1.45 
and was roughly bell shaped. 


Summary and Significance 
of Study Data 


The test profile of the group—The 
average scores of this group on the 
ACE were all above the sixth decile, 
with the ACE-L scores tending to be 
slightly higher than the ACE-OQ scores. 
This difference tended to be reversed 
for the male music students. The 
observed difference for the total group 
was apparently related to the fact 
that there were more female students 
than male students. Average scores of 
this group on the CRCT were all 
above the sixth decile. A majority 
of the scores were above the estimated 
test population mean on all sub-scores. 
Average scores on the Seashore single 
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test and on the six test average were 
all above the seventh decile; three 
were above the eighth decile. On all 
sub-tests, these scores tended to con- 
centrate at the ninth and tenth deciles. 

The means of scores for this group 
on all tests and sub-tests of the three 
batteries discussed above were found 
by statistical test to be significantly 
different from estimates of test popu- 
lation means, in each instance beyond 
the one percent confidence level (see 
Table 1). Graphs of these distribu- 
tions further revealed striking simi- 
larity of shape characterized by 
marked negative skewness and a con- 
sequent piling up of scores at the 
upper extremities of the scales. 

Four of the BPI averages for the 
total group were significantly different, 
some highly so, from estimated aver- 
ages of unselected college groups. 
(Later discussion will clarify these 
observed differences.) On the scale of 
neuroticism (B1-N), Introversion (B3- 
I), Confidence (F1-C), and Sociabili- 
ty (F2-S), these differences were sta- 
tistically significant beyond the one 
percent level of confidence. 

Relation of music ability ratings to 
test scores——An examination of com- 
plete correlation tables reveals the 
following facts: (a) These several test 
scores appear to be unrelated to ap- 
plied music grades and to ratings of 
performance. (b) The ACE scores ap- 
pear to be slightly related to ratings of 
musicality and of sight reading ability. 
Of the six correlation coefficients taken 
between the ACE scores and the rat- 
ings of musicality and of sight reading 
ability, five were significant correla- 
tions, beyond the one percent level of 
confidence. (c) The CRCT scores ap- 
pear to be slightly related to the rat- 
ings of musicality and of sight reading 
ability. Of the eight coefficients taken 
between CRCT scores and the ratings 
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TABLE 1 | 
Composite TABLE OF DecILE MEANS FOR THE TOTAL GrouP 














Difference of mean 

Mean Estimated popula- significant at ho 

Variable deciles S.D. tion mean deciles confidence level ' 

ACE-T 6.37 2.67 5.5 yes 

ACE-L 6.40 2.97 5.5 yes 

ACE-Q 6.08 2.61 5.5 yes 

CRCT-T 6.05 2.65 5.5 yes . 
CRCT-V 6.55 241 5.5 yes 
CRCT-R 6.31 2.86 5.5 yes 
CRCT-C 6.19 2.89 5.5 yes 
B1-N 3.89 2.66 5.0 yes 
B2-S 5.15 2.29 5.0 no 
B3-I 3.18 2.53 5.0 yes 
B4-D 4.83 2.46 5.0 no 
F1-C 7.53 1.06 5.0 yes 
F2-S 9.31 0.19 5.0 yes 

Seashore Scores* 

Pitch 7.57 2.70 5.0 yes 
Loudness (Intensity) 7.11 2.49 5.0 yes 
Time 7.39 2.52 5.0 yes 
Timbre 8.55 2.17 5.0 yes 
Rhythm 8.20 2.19 5.0 yes 
Tonal memory 8.34 2.01 5.0 yes 

















*The test yields inverted decile scores which for reasons of consistency were reversed with 
the top decile as ten, the bottom as one for use in this table. 


TABLE 2 
Propuct-MoMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FouND BETWEEN THE VARIOUS 
Test SCORES AND THE RATINGS OF MUSICALITY, SIGHT READING ABILITY, 
PERFORMANCE ABILITY, AND APPLIED Music GRADES 























Test Scores Applied Grades Musicality Sight-reading Performance 
B1-N —.028 + .07 005 + .05 044 + .08 097 + .08 
B2-S 149 + .07 -107 + .05 —.030 + .08 028 + .08 
B3-I —.028 + .07 .002 + .06 022 + .08 100 + .08 
B4-D 023 + .07 -130 + .07 .054 + .08 043 + .08 
F1-C —.055 + .08 099 + .07 —.080 + .08 -198 + .08 
F2-S —.016 + .08 058 + .07 —.034 + .08 040 + .08 
ACE-T 074 + .07 305 + .07 242 + 07 039 + .08 
ACE-Q 002 + 07 .271 + 07 .250 + .07 095 + .08 
ACE-L 082 + .07 218 + 07 213 + 08 012 + 08 ; 
CRCT-T 111 + .08 201 + 07 215 + .08 100 + .08 | 
CRCT-V -142 + .08 .267 + .07 .206 + .08 -102 + .09 
CRCT-R 117 + .08 .249 + .07 222 + .08 094 + .08 
CRCT-C O15 + .08 133 + .07 -149 + .08 057 + .09 
S-Total 074 + .07 .230 + 07 .254 + .07 103 + .08 
S-Pitch -143 + .07 .216 + .07 .211 + .08 215 + 08 
S-Rhythm —.117 + .08 —.034 + .08 .003 + .08 —.101 + .08 
S-Time 017 + 08 069 + .08 151 + .08 059 + .08 
S-Timbre .050 + .08 —.014 + .08 065 + 08 176 + 08 
S-Tonal Memory 059 + .08 189 + .07 .210 + .08 061 + .08 
S-Loudness 116 + .07 213 + 07 187 + 08 012 + .08 
Age began music —.054 + .08 —.155 + .07 —.271 + 08 —.183 + 08 
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of musicality and of sight reading 
ability, two were significant and four 
approached statistical significance at 
the one percent level of confidence. (d) 
The coefficients found between the 
above tests (ACE and CRCT) tended 
to be homogeneous, varying but slight- 
ly from coefficient to coefficient. (e) 
The coefficients taken between the Sea- 
shore scores and the musicality and 
sight reading ratings tended to be 
heterogeneous, varying both in size 
and sign. Of the fourteen coefficients 
taken between Seashore scores and the 
musicality and sight reading ratings, 
four were significant at the one per- 
cent level of confidence and two co- 
efficients approached statistical sig- 
nificance at this level. (f) All of the 
significant coefficients tended to be 
homogeneous with a difference be- 
tween the largest and smallest of only 
.09, and with a range from .211 be- 
tween Seashore pitch scores and sight- 
reading ratings to .305 between ACE- 
T scores and musicality ratings. 


Interpretations 


The validity of these conclusions is 
based upon the limits of validity of (a) 
the technique of the study and (b) 
the implementation of this technique. 
In regard to the implementation of 
the study technique, it is not assumed 
that the several tests are accurate, 
finite, nor absolute measures of spe- 
cific qualities. 

Relation of intelligence and reading 
ability to musicality.—This study pro- 
duced evidence that high intelligence 
and reading ability tend to go with 
musicality. The group of students 
utilized in this study was a musical 
group. For the tests of intelligence and 
of reading comprehension used in the 
study, group averages were significant- 
ly higher than the norms of unselected 
college groups; the majority of the 
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individuals in this group scored above 
the unselected population averages. 
This was the case on the distributions 
of scores of the intelligence test and 
on the four distributions of scores on 
the test of reading comprehension. 

This study produced evidence that 
musicality and ability to sight read 
music are significantly, though not 
closely, correlated with intelligence 
and reading ability. The smallness of 
this correlation suggests that although 
this group had high intelligence and 
reading ability ratings, musicality can- 
not be accounted for by intelligence 
and reading ability ratings alone. It is 
to be noted that this correlation was 
more consistent and was generally of 
greater magnitude from test to test 
than correlation of musicality and 
sight reading ability with the Sea- 
shore scores. 

Relation of Seashore scores to mu- 
sicality.—This study showed evidence 
that high scores on the Seashore tests go 
with musicality. All Seashore averages 
for this group were significantly higher 
than the means of an unselected pop- 
ulation. Despite the fact that these 
Seashore averages were all high for 
this group, correlation coefficients be- 
tween these scores and various musi- 
cal ability ratings were low, most of 
them not significant. These facts 
would tend to suggest that those things 
measured by the Seashore scores go 
with musicality but apparently do not 
constitute an adequate measure of 
musicality for use with individual col- 
lege music students. 

The relation of personality to musi- 
cality—The means of several of the 
Bernreuter sub-scores were significant- 
ly different from estimated means of 
the general college population. Signifi- 
cant differences were found for the 
means of the neuroticism, introversion, 
confidence, and sociability scores. This 
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was taken as evidence that college mu- 
sic students tend to differ in personal- 
ity profile from unselected college stu- 
dents. 

At this point certain inconsistencies 
in the Bernreuter scores must be 
pointed out. If we describe the results 
on this test according to the informa- 
tion provided by Bernreuter we must 
ascribe the following to the group 
studied. 

1. Low B1-N. The individual who 
scores low on the BI-N scale is an 
emotionally stable person. He is rarely 
troubled by moods, by worries, or by 
criticisms of others. He is self-confi- 
dent, and is a doer rather than a day 
dreamer. 

2. Low B3-I. The individual who 
scores low on the B3-I scale is extro- 
verted in the sense that he rarely sub- 
stitutes day dreaming for action. He 
is emotionally stable and possesses the 
characteristics of those individuals who 
score low on the B1-N scale." 

The above results are obviously 
closely related and in close harmony; 
it is with the Flanagan keys that in- 
consistencies were observed. Research 
on the Personality Inventory (especial- 
ly the Flanagan scores) has made ap- 
parent certain inconsistencies in the 
F2-S score indicating that “a high 
F2-S score is not consistently an in- 
dication on non-sociability. Examina- 
tion and analysis of the Bernreuter 
scores of the same individuals indicate 
fairly definite profiles which seem to 
depict personality types. These profiles 
are determined by studying the B1, 
B2, and B4 scores (measures of neu- 
rotic tendency, self-sufficiency, and 
dominance) in their interrelationships 
and the B2 score seems especially 


“Robert G. Bernreuter, “The Theory and 
Construction of the Personality Inventory,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, IV (November 
1933), 402-403. 





important. Two profiles have been de- 
lineated tentatively. Profile I, it ap- 
pears might be associated with a with- 
drawal tendency. Profile II, probably 
is indicative of leadership. In general, 
the evidence presented strongly sup- 
ports the view that the profile approach 
to the interpretation of the Bernreuter 
scores presents a fruitful field for re- 
search,”’!2 

While it is the opinion of the writer 
that the group studied has a tendency 
toward Profile II described above, it 
must be noted that a different inter- 
pretation from the data is feasible. 

Correlation coefficients between the 
personality scores and ratings of musi- 
cality, sight-reading, and performance, 
and applied music grades, were very 
low, none of them significant and not 
differing from chance correlations. 


Summary 


There is evidence that high intelli- 
gence and high reading ability as well 
as superior performance on the Sea- 
shore tests, tend to go with musicality. 
There is evidence that there is a slight, 
but significant correlation between in- 
telligence and reading ability rankings, 
and ratings of musicality and sight 
reading ability, and that this relation 
is more consistent and of greater mag- 
nitude than that between the Seashore 
scores and these ratings of musicality 
and sight reading ability. 

There is evidence that the person- 
ality profile of the college music stu- 
dent differs from that of the unselected 
college student. There is no evidence 
that personality traits are correlated 
with musicality or with ratings of func- 
tional musical abilities. 

It is the interpretation of the writer 





“Walter F. St. Clair and J. Conrad Seegers, 
“Certain Aspects of the F Scores of the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XXIX (April 1938), 311. 
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that this study in technique and im- 
plementation has pointed out weak- 
nesses of studying musicality and func- 
tional musical abilities through atom- 
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however, the interpretation of the 
writer is correct, that this group of 
music students may be characterized 
as stable and well-balanced and with 


istic and analytical procedures and has_ out-going traits, then an interesting an 
tended to point up comparative contrast presents itself with the intro- Bra 
strengths of Gestalt procedures and _ verted, emotional, and temperamental Wo 
psychology in such study. It has shown personality musicians are sometimes — 
that functional musical abilities as well thought to possess. This is given added Voi 
as musicality in general are more close- interest by the fact that of the group = 
ly related to the general abilities of of 180 students used in the study 113 
intelligence than to specific abilities of | were in curriculums preparing them to abi 
the Seashore variables. teach in the public schools. acc 
, we The results of this study have tended niq 
Educational Implications to lend support to the view that gen- cifi 
This study has re-emphasized the eral intelligence is a concommitant of | _ prc 
fact that use of test scores for selection musical talent, and that other more | mu 
of college music students and for their specific abilities tend to go with musi- _ful 
guidance should be subject to consider- cal talent as well. | ple 
able caution. None of the test scores . (a) 
utilized in this study show sufficient Further Research | col 
correlation with criteria of musicality This study emphasized the homoge- | (c) 
to be used successfully in predicting neous aspects of music students as a | 
musical success of individual students. group, pointing out differences with ing 
The value of such scores lies in the unselected college student groups. The § we 
prediction and diagnosis of failure study has pointed out that as a group | bet 
rather than of success. It must be re- these students were superior in several | ant 
membered that such test scores give test performances and yet this superior _ity 
no indication of motivational factors test performance was only slightly re- § va 
which may have a compensating role lated to functional musical abilities and ing 


sufficient to overcome inadequacies 
shown in test performance. 

The inconsistencies between the 
Bernreuter and the Flanagan scores 


to musical talent. Can research into 
this problem find independent vari- 
ables that will show higher correlation 
with criteria? It is the feeling of the 


have already been pointed out. If, writer that musical talent and musical 





























TABLE 3 ' 
Decrte MEANS FOR THE CURRICULAR GROUPS { 
Sea- 
CRCT-| shore 
Curriculum No. | ACE-T T T B1-N | B2-S| B3-I| B4-D| F1-C | F2-S 
Applied music | 28 | 5.89 | 642 | 7.85 | 3.84 | 5.73 | 3.07 | 5.13 | 4.27 | 9.37 
SM-general* 71 | 628 | 6.24 | 7.74 | 3.56 | 4.96 | 2.83 | 4.89 | 7.09 | 9.21 
SM- 
instrumental | 39 | 6.15 | 5.66 | 8.12 | 4.49 | 4.26 | 3.73 | 4.27 | 8.48 | 9.22 
Theory 16 | 756 | 7.50 | 7.77 | 4.72 | 656 | 4.16 | 5.07 | 8.21 | 9.42 
ienceandArts| 11 | 7.55 | 7.00 | 7.44 | 3.99 | 5.52 | 2.59 | 5.27 | 7.09 | 9.37 
Music Therapy | 5 | 7.60 | 7.80 | 7.89 | 1.00 | 7.36 | 0.74 | 7.78 | 644 | 9.34 

















*SM—-school music 
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TABLE 4 
DecILE MEANS FOR THE INSTRUMENTAL GROUPS 
Sea- 
Instrumental CRCT-| shore 
Group No. | ACE-T T T BI1-N| B2-S| B3-1| B4-D| F1-C| F2-S 
Brass 18 5.44 4.94 8.34 | 4.70 | 4.71 | 4.23 | 4.53 | 8.62 | 9.26 
Woodwind 28 7.18 6.68 8.11 4.38 | 4.64 | 3.65 | 440 | 8.12 | 9.28 
String 14 6.93 6.50 7.92 3.24 | 5.60 | 2.91 | 5.43 | 7.67 | 9.27 
Piano 69 6.64 6.59 7.67 3.75 | 5.61 | 3.05 | 5.12 | 7.21 | 9.35 
Voice 42 5.93 6.34 7.63 | 3.86 | 4.92 | 3.15 | 4.68 | 7.23 | 9.30 



































abilities of college students cannot be 
accounted for by an atomistic tech- 
nique describing a multiplicity of spe- 
cific factors. It is his view that an ap- 
proach attempting to measure psycho- 
musical patterns would be more fruit- 
ful. Such an approach might be im- 
plemented by attempting to measure 
(a) the Seashore variables in musical 
contexts, (b) musical interest, and 
(c) motivational factors. 

While the data are skimpy, interest- 
ing to note is the fact that while there 
were small but significant correlations 
between several of the test variables 
and musicality and sight reading abil- 
ity there were none between these test 
variables and performance ability rat- 
ings. No tests of the significance of 


difference between correlation coeffi- 
cients were made. 

While the homogenous aspects of 
the group were under study, differences 
within the group became apparent in 
test result averages for various curric- 
ular and instrumental sub-groups. It 
was not the purpose of this study to 
follow up these differences for the pur- 
pose of generalization. In some in- 
stances the smallness of the number in 
sub-groups made generalization un- 
wise. It is interesting, however, that 
in some cases differences in means for 
sub-groups were approximately equal 
to a full standard deviation of the dis- 
tribution. Tables 3 and 4 readily re- 
veal these observed differences. 

Ball State Teachers College 





A Study of the Musical Preferences 
of a Select Group of Adolescents 


DAVID T. KELLY 


SURVEY of the research literature 

in the fields of child development, 
psychology, and sociology reveals in- 
terest in the factors influencing devel- 
opment of musical preferences. These 
studies represent a variety of ap- 
proaches to the subject, but none 
have explored specifically the effec- 
tiveness of school music training in 
the development of taste. 


Several studies have shown that. 


taste is a cultural phenomenon. Farns- 
worth states that musical taste is law- 
ful in the sense that all social phenom- 
ena are lawful.’ It is relative to a 
particular time and cultural area. In 
his later textbook on the psychology 
of music he reiterates that taste is 
lawful and asserts that the teaching 
of taste is a process of indoctrination 
in the culturally accepted materials of 
the period.? Lundin, in his textbook 
on the psychology of music, presents 
a similar concept: that there is a simil- 
arity in musical taste which is due to 
cultural conditioning.* 


Other studies have shown that cer- 
tain specific factors have influence in 
the formation of taste. Fay finds a 
tendency toward preference of serious 


*Paul R. Farnsworth, Musical Taste: Its 
Measurement and Cultural Nature (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1950), p. 81. 

*Paul R. Farnsworth, The Social Psychology 
of Music (New York: The Dryden Press, 
1958), p. 153. 

*Robert W. Lundin, An Objective Psychology 
of Music (New York: The Ronald Press, 
1953), p. 156. 


music by students of above average 
musical talent. Keston and Pinto 
attribute taste primarily to the factors 
of intellectual introversion, music rec- 
ognition, and musical training.’ Rogers 
finds a relationship between preference 
and school grade level. Sopchak, in 
his study of emotional responses, finds 
a wide variety of reactions, and as- 
cribes the differences to a great number 
of variables.” 


Social pressures were found to have 
influence upon adolescent preferences 
in a study by Johnstone and Katz.§ 
These researchers found that taste 
seems to be related to personal rela- 
tions and friendship groupings. Wiebe 
found that radio song plugging im- 
proved acceptance of a song which was 
not well-liked at first, but that plug- 


‘Pp. J. Fay and W. C. Middleton, “Relation- 
ship Between Musical Talent and Preference 
for Different Types of Music,” Journal of Ed- 
ucational Psychology, XXXII (November 
1941), 573-583. 

5Morton J. Keston and Isabelle M. Pinto, 
“Possible Factors Influencing Musical Prefer- 
ence,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXXXVII 
(March 1955), 101-113. 

*Vincent R. Rogers, “Children’s Musical 
Preferences as Related to Grade Level and 
Other Factors,” Elementary School Journal, 
LVII (May 1957), 433-435. 

"Andrew L. Sopchak, “Individual Differences 
in Response to Different Types of Music, in 
Relation to Sex, Mood, and Other Variables,” 
Psychological Monographs, LXIX (No. 11 
1955), 1-20. 

®John Johnstone and Elihu Katz, “Youth and 
Popular Music: A Study of the Sociology of 
Taste,” American Journal of Sociology, LXII 
(May 1957), 563-568. 
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ging had no effect upon acceptance of 
an initially well-liked song.® 

In the light of the general agreement 
that taste is cultural and that musical 
training is important in the develop- 
ment of taste there is a clear need for 
an investigation of the effectiveness of 
the musical training being provided 
for adolescents by the schools. Such 
a study could provide valuable data 
for use in the design of school music 
courses and curricula, and in conduct- 
ing guidance in music. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the present study 
was to compare musical preferences 
of a select group of musically experi- 
enced adolescents with those of the 
general population in order to deter- 
mine to some extent the influence of 
musical training upon the preferences 
of the subject group. Relationships 
between certain factors of musical 
training and the expressed preferences 
of the subjects were also observed to 
try to determine some variables influ- 
encing these preferences. 


Procedure 


A questionnaire was administered to 
262 high school music campers of the 
Florida State University Summer 
Music Camp, 1959, in order to deter- 
mine a number of variables in the sub- 
jects’ backgrounds and to establish a 
set of current musical preferences. Of 
the total number of questionnaires ad- 
ministered, 210 met the requirements 
of the study, while 52 were disquali- 
fied as lacking sufficient information. 

The subjects were of both sexes (80 
males, 130 females), ranging in age 
from thirteen to nineteen years. Ad- 
mission to the camp was made upon 

"Gerhardt Wiebe, “The Effects of Radio 
Plugging on Students’ Opinions of Popular 


Songs,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIV 
(December 1940), 721-727. 


the basis of some musical experience 
and the recommendation of a music 
teacher. The subjects were from Flor- 
ida (84 percent), Georgia (12 per- 
cent), and Alabama, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, and Michigan (4 percent). 

The instrument used for the study 
was an original questionnaire which 
provided information regarding age, 
sex, grade in school, instrument played, 
number of years of music study, or- 
ganization membership at camp, and 
parents’ preferences and musical train- 
ing. It also provided information on 
the presence of record players, radios, 
and television sets in the homes of the 
subjects, and their preferences for these 
media for listening. Finally, the ques- 
tionnaire provided a place for the sub- 
jects to name their ten preferences for 
music in general as well as for their 
popular music favorites in particular. 

The information from the question- 
naire has been tabulated and certain 
observations have been made. The sub- 
jects’ preference lists have been con- 
solidated and compared with local and 
national “top-ten” preference lists for 
the week in which the questionnaire 
was administered. It is assumed for 
the purpose of this study that the “top- 
ten” lists represent general population 
norms. 

Results 


Tabulation of the information from 
the questionnaire reveals several fac- 
tors which help to describe the subject 
group. Table 1 indicates that a major- 


TABLE 1 
DIvISION OF SUBJECTS 
BY SEX AND GRADE IN SCHOOL 


























School Grade 
8 9 | 10 11 | 12 |Total 
Male 4 8 | 25 | 17 | 26 80 
Female 2 20 | 37 | 43 | 28 | 130 
All 6 28 | 62 | 60 | 54 | 210 
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ity of the subjects are females and that 
the eighth and ninth grades are repre- 
sented by very few students. It may 
also be noted that only in the eighth 
and twelfth grades is the male-female 
ratio approximately equal. The largest 
grade group is that of the eleventh 
grade girls. 

There was found an expected cor- 
relation between the averages of years 
of music study and grade in school as 
shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


AVERAGES oF YEARS OF Music Stupy 
By SEx AND GRADE IN SCHOOL 

















School Grade 
8 9 | 10 | 11 | 12 \Total 
Male 39|43150)49 164153 
Female 70\50| 54} 62|74 | 61 
All 49 \48)54)58 |69|58 




















The one exception to the trend of 
increased musical training from grade 
to grade that was found in the case of 
eighth grade girls can be explained by 
the fact that there were only two sub- 
jects in the group, and it may be as- 
sumed that a larger number of sub- 
jects in the group probably would have 
given a more realistic average. There 
seems to be a slightly higher average 
of musical training for females than for 
males, but it is not certain that the 
differences would be found to be statis- 
tically significant. 

Data given regarding the musical 
training of parents indicated that for 
24 percent of the subjects both parents 
had had musical training, for 49 per- 
cent of the subjects either father or 
mother had had musical training, and 
for 27 percent of the subjects neither 
parent had had musical training. This 
distribution could be viewed as an 
expected normal one with the middle 
group decidedly larger than either of 
the almost equal extremes. 


Questionnaire data revealed that 99 
percent of the subjects’ homes had 
radios, 96 percent had record players, 
and 93 percent had television sets. 
Students’ preferences for listening to 
music showed no correlation with these 
figures. 

Subject listening information indi- 
cated a preference for live perform- 
ance in 59 percent of the cases, for 
record player in 16 percent of the 
cases, for television in 15 percent of 
the cases, and for radio in the remain- 
ing 10 percent of the cases. A later 
table will show some relationships of 
taste to the preferred medium of listen- 
ing, exclusive of live performance. 

Membership in camp musical or- 
ganizations was found to overlap in 


_ @ great many instances. Fifty percent 


of the subjects participated in more 
than one of the available groups. 

In tabulating the data several vari- 
ables were found in which some slight 
trends could be seen in relation to the 
preferences of the subjects. For the 
purposes of this study these preferences 
were grouped as classical, semiclass- 
ical, and popular, and it was assumed 
that tendency toward preference of 
classical music indicated a broader and 
more thorough knowledge of music. 
Greater preference of classical music 
was assumed to indicate a closer ap- 
proach to the goal of the nvusical train- 
ing and a “higher” achievement of 
taste development. 

In the following tables the percent- 
ages are based upon the total number 
of titles named by the subjects in their 
preference lists. Because all subjects 
did not submit an equal number of 
titles there is no consistent relationship 
between number of subjects and num- 
ber of titles for each of the tables, and 
it was not possible to determine sta- 
tistical significance for any of the 
possible trends shown by the figures. 
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TABLE 3 
MuSICAL PREFERENCE PERCENTAGES BY SCHOOL GRADE 
School Grade 

Preference 8 9 10 1l 12 
Classical 40% 43% 70% 68% 78% 
Semiclassical 5% 24% 11% 13% 10% 
Popular 55% 33% 19% 19% 12% 




















When possible, however, observations 
have been made of possible tendencies 
or relationships between the particular 
factor and the subjects’ preference in- 
dications. 

Table 3 shows percentages of mus- 
ical preference by school grade level. 
The increase in preference of classical 
music and the decrease in that of pop- 
ular music from the lower to the higher 
grades would lend support to the con- 
cept that preference is related to train- 
ing, especially in view of the correla- 
tion between grade level and years of 











musical training as seen in Table 2. 
TABLE 4 
MUSICAL PREFERENCE PERCENTAGES 
BY SEx 
Semi- 
Classical | classical | Popular 
Males | 69% 8% 23% 
Females 62% 16% 22% 











Sex difference would seem to have 
little or no effect upon the musical 
preferences of the subjects, as can be 
seen in Table 4. 

In Table 5 can be seen a slight ten- 
dency to higher taste in relation to the 
musical training of the subjects’ par- 


ents. This tendency is so slight that 
it would very likely be insignificant 
statistically, but it suggests a need for 
a more closely controlled study of this 
factor in determining taste develop- 
ment. 


TABLE 5 
MuSICAL PREFERENCE PERCENTAGES 
BY PARENTS’ TRAINING 


Musical Training of Parents 

















Subjects’ 

Preference | Both One Neither 
Classical 69% 68% 64% 
Semiclassical 11% 11% 13% 
Popular 20% 21% 23% 











Table 6 shows an interesting trend 
according to membership in the mus- 
ical organizations of the camp. The 
order of organizations which results 
from a descending arrangement of 
classical preference percentages is found 
to be Orchestra, Garnet Band, Dance 
Band, Chorus, and Gold Band. This 
could be interpreted as indicative of 
several possibilities. 

Because of the nature of the music 
performed by the Orchestra it could 
be expected that the members would 
have a wider knowledge of, and prefer- 
ence for, classical music. The most 


TABLE 6 
MusIcAL PREFERENCE PERCENTAGES BY MEMBERSHIP 
in Camp MusIcaLt ORGANIZATIONS 

















Camp Musical Organizations 
Preference Orchestra | Garnet Band| Dance Band| Chorus Gold Band 
Classical 83% 65% 64% 57% 56% 
Semiclassical 8% 16% 9% 13% 14% 
Popular 9% 19% 27% 30% 30% 
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advanced band musicians make up the 
Garnet Band, and, according to the 
concept that training influences prefer- 
ence, could be expected to show a 
higher preference rating. 

It might be considered surprising 
that Dance Band members would rate 
high on the scale of classical prefer- 
ence. However, all members of the 
Dance Band were also members of at 
least one other instrumental organiza- 
tion, and to a large extent were ad- 
vanced players. 

Chorus membership might be ex- 
pected to contribute to higher musical 
preferences. However, the vocal nature 
of much popular music and the mem- 
bers’ lack of the intensive training 
comparable to that of the instrumental 


musician may account for the relatively 


high preference for popular music by 
this group of subjects. 

It is to be expected that mem- 
bers of the Gold Band would show the 
highest preference for popular music 
and the lowest choice of classical be- 
cause of the fact that the Gold Band 
was made up of the least advanced 
instrumental performers in the camp. 


TABLE 7 
MusIcaL PREFERENCE PERCENTAGES 
BY LISTENING MEDIA 








Subjects Grouped by 
Listening Preference 

















Music Record 
Preference | Player | Television | Radio 
Classical 77% 64% 62% 
Semiclassical | 11% 11% 13% 
Popular 12% 25% 25% 





Table 7 shows the relationships 
among the preferred media for listen- 
ing and musical preference. There is 
a very slight trend in musical prefer- 
ences in relation to the grouping of 
subjects according to their preferred 
media for listening. The subjects who 


prefer listening to the record player 
show a greater preference for classical 
music than do those who like to listen 
to the television or the radio. One 
could possibly assume that the differ- 
ence in preference is related to the 
subjects’ choice of selecting their own 
music or their freedom from the choices 
of the disc jockeys to be heard on tele- 
vision or radio, but it is hardly likely 
that such an assumption could be 
proved. 

The fact that the preferences of 
classical music for all groups except 
those of the eighth and ninth grades 
were well above 50 percent is very 
likely related to the fact that the sub- 
jects do comprise a select group of 
musically trained adolescents, and it 
might be assumed that preferences of 
classical music within the general pop- 
ulation would fall well below the 50 
percent level. The least trained groups, 
the eighth and ninth grade representa- 
tives of the current sample, probably 
resemble most closely the general pop- 
ulation, and their preferences for class- 
ical music, falling below 50 percent 
may be another indication that this 
assumption could be true. 

Table 8 shows the “top-ten” popular 
music preference lists of the subject 
group and of the local and national 
population norms as determined by 
radio and television performances and 
wholesale and retail record sales for 
the week in which the questionnaire 
was administered. Local and national 
lists were provided for the study by 
radio station WMEN, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

It is interesting to note that only 
four of the preferences of the subject 
group were to be found in the local 
and national lists. This fact could 
suggest that the members of the musi- 
cally experienced group of subjects are 
relatively free from any pressures of 
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TABLE 8 
“Top-TEN” PopuLaR Music PREFERENCE Lists (WEEK OF JULY 13, 1959) 











Subjects’ List Local List National List 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes Lonely Boy Battle of New Orleans 
*Twixt Twelve and Twenty Lipstick on Your Collar Lonely Boy 
So Fine Along Came Jones Lipstick on Your Collar 
Quiet Village Twixt Twelve and Twenty Waterloo 
Dream Lover Only Sixteen Personality 


*Lonely Boy Just Keep it Up 
*Battle of New Orleans M. T. A. 
*Tallahassee Lassie 
Autumn Leaves 
Ebb Tide 


Tallahassee Lassie 
Melancholy Baby 
I Still Get Jealous 


Tiger 

Bobby Sox to Stockings 

What a Difference a Day Makes 
There Goes My Baby 

I Only Have Eyes for You 





*These selections by the subjects appear in the local and/or national lists. 


general population norms and are able 
to form their own preferences in the 
light of musical experience. 

Lonely Boy is found to be first on 
the local list and second on the national 
list, which provides a reasonable ex- 
pectation that it might appear also 
on the subjects’ list. Similarly, The 
Battle of New Orleans, which is num- 
ber one on the national list, could be 
expected to appear on the subjects’ 
list. The very fact that the subjects 
were in Tallahassee could have been 
an important factor affecting the in- 
clusion of Tallahassee Lassie in their 
preference list. 

There is apparently no particular 
reason which would cause a piece as 
low on the local list as Twixt Twelve 
and Twenty to be more likely to ap- 
pear on the subjects’ list than any 
other number on the local or national 
lists. Of course, it is clear that cultural 
factors beyond the musical training of 
the subjects are influential in forming 
the students’ preferences, and it is not 
surprising to find agreement with some 
of the norms of the general population. 


Summary 


A literature survey has revealed an 
interest in the development of musical 
preferences, and a general agreement 
among researchers holds that these 


preferences are culturally derived and 
are dependent upon a variety of fac- 
tors. It has been the purpose of this 
study to explore some of the variables 
as found in a select group of musically 
experienced adolescents. The subjects’ 
preferences in popular music were com- 
pared with population norms to deter- 
mine to some extent the influence of 
their musical training upon their musi- 
cal preferences. 

Data for the study were obtained 
from an original questionnaire admin- 
istered to high school music campers 
of the FSU Summer Music Camp, 
1959. The data were tabulated and 
certain conclusions and observations 
were made. 


The results of the study describe the 
subject group as predominantly female. 
Musical training averages showed an 
expected increase with school grade; 
no important difference appeared be- 
tween the training of males and fe- 
males. Almost one-half the subjects 
were found to have one parent with 
musical training, approximately one- 
fourth of the subjects had parents both 
having musical training, and about one- 
fourth had parents neither of which 
had had musical training. Almost all 
the subjects’ homes had radios, tele- 
vision sets, and record players, but 
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more than one-half the subjects pre- 
ferred listening to live performances 
rather than to any of these three mech- 

There appeared to be some relation- 
ship between grade level, parents’ mus- 
ical training, and membership in cer- 
tain camp musical organizations, and 
the formation of musical preferences, 
while there seemed to be no distinct 
relationship between preferences and 
sex or preferred media for music listen- 
ing. It was concluded that the prefer- 
ences of the subject group may be 
“higher” than those of the general pop- 
ulation primarily because of the mus- 
ical training of the subjects. 
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Comparison of the “top-ten” prefer- 
ence list of the subjects with local and 
national lists suggests that the subject 
group is relatively free from the pres- 
sures of the general population norms, 
but that some influences beyond the 
musical training of the group can be 
expected. 

The study indicates tendencies re- 
lating some factors of musical training 
to the formation of preferences, and 
it indicates a need for further, more 
carefully controlled studies, in which 
stronger conclusions can be made and 
in which the results can be statistically 
tested and validated. 


Erskine College 
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The Teaching Load and Related Activities of 
Music Teachers in Indiana Public Schools, 1953-1954 


JOHN K. COLBERT 


Introduction 


Aoeeas CONCERN regarding 
teaching loads is being shown by 
administrative officers and teachers. 
Three of the contemporary factors 
which appear to contribute to this con- 
cern include (a) the continued in- 
crease in student population, (b) the 
expanded aims of education, and (c) 
the increase in  extra-instructional 
duties and activities.* 

It has been estimated that by 1965 
the population of the United States 
may be expected to reach 190 million. 
The number of school-age children five 
to seventeen years of age may be ex- 
pected to exceed 48 million. This 
represents an increase of almost one- 
third over the present number of 
school-age children. The increase in 
school population on the high school 
level is expected to be more than one- 
half.? 

Accompanying the problem of an 
increasing student population in the 
schools is the enlargement of educa- 
tional aims. During recent confer- 
ence sessions sponsored by three edu- 
cation associations the following aims 
of education were set forth: 


The primary task of education is to turn 
out cultured and competent citizens of a 
democratic society, prepared to bear their 





‘This article is an abridgment of the author’s 
Ed.D. project of the same title (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1956). 

*National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, Financing Public Education in the 
Decade Ahead, ed. Beardsley Ruml (New York: 
1954), pp. 1-2. 


share of the responsibilities common to all 
the citizens of such a society, to understand 
the relationship of their own activities to 
the world around them and to derive an 
abiding satisfaction from that understanding.® 


The third factor contributing to the 
interest and concern regarding teacher 
load is the increase in the duties per- 
formed by the teacher. Assigned 
duties, in addition to the regular class- 
room teaching assignment, may include 
study hall, homeroom and hall moni- 
toring, lunchroom supervision, school 
library work, class sponsorship, attend- 
ance at departmental and faculty 
meetings, keeping school records, and 
assisting with class scheduling. 

Some of the unassigned duties and 
activities for which the music teacher 
may be responsible are the enlistment 
of new members for school music 
groups, the care and repair of instru- 
ments, the selecting and ordering of 
music, the cataloging of the music 
library, and the care and distribution 
of uniforms and robes. In addition, the 
music teacher is expected to have per- 
forming groups available for contests, 
festivals, and school and community 
programs. 

“Many schools are demanding too 
much of their music teachers. This is 
perhaps more true of the smaller 


*Benjamin Fine, “Three Conferences Ex- 
amine the Condition of American Schools and 
Teaching,” The New York Times, 4:11, March, 
1955. (The associations represented were the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, the Association for Higher Education, 
and the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges.) 
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schools than of the larger units. Stand- 
ards of instruction and the welfare of 
the teachers engaged in the profession 
are jeopardized when the administra- 
tion fails to comprehend fully the 
physical strain involved in conducting 
musical activities. A balanced music 
program to serve all children in the 
school will require that adequate hours 
be available to do the work.’ 

The project reported here attempts 
to collect and compare data concern- 
ing the teaching loads of music teach- 
ers in the Indiana public schools dur- 
ing the school year, 1953-1954. 


Method and Scope 


To gather data, questionnaire forms 
were distributed to 1,284 music teach- 
ers in Indiana. The returned ques- 
tionnaires were classified according to 
six population groups, grade levels 
taught by teachers, and sex. Usable 
reports were received from five hun- 
dred and twenty-nine teachers, 41 per- 
cent of the total. 

Table 1 presents an analysis of the 
number and percent of music teachers 
who responded according to grade lev- 
els taught. 

Table 2 presents the distribution of 
the number and percent of responding 
men and women teachers according 
to area of work. 

The results of the inquiry regarding 
formal preparation for teaching indi- 
cated that 334, or 63 percent, of the 
men and women had earned the bache- 
lor’s degree. Teachers having the mas- 
ter’s degree accounted for 154, or 29 
percent of the respondents. Twenty- 
eight, or 5 percent, indicated they were 
working for or planned to work for the 
doctor’s degree. Only thirteen teach- 

“Sadie M. Rafferty and J. J. Weigand, “The 
Function of Music in the Secondary-School 
Curriculum,” The Bulletin of the National As- 


sociation of Secondary-School Principals XXXVI 
(November 1952), p. 17. 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER AND PERCENT OF Music 
TEACHERS RESPONDING, ACCORDING 
To Grape Levet Taucut By MEN 
AND WoMEN, 1953-1954 








Number of |Percent of 











Grade Level Teachers | Teachers 
Elementary only 
Men 2 4 
Women 43 8.1 
Total 45 8.5 
Elementary and junior 
high 
Men 21 3.9 
Women 71 13.5 
Total 92 174 
Elementary and senior 
high 
Men 16 3.0 
Women 5 9 
Total 21 3.9 
Junior high only 
Men 2 4 
Women 13 2.5 
Total 15 2.9 
Junior and senior high 
Men 37 7.0 
Women 13 2.5 
Total 50 9.5 
Senior high only 
Men 19 3.6 
Women 15 2.8 
Total 34 6.4 
Elementary, junior, 
and senior high 
Men 146 27.6 
Women 126 23.8 
Total 272 51.4 
Total men 243 45.9 
Total women 286 54.1 
Total teachers 529 100.0 





ers, or 2 percent of the respondents, re- 
ported they were undergraduates. 


Classroom Teaching Assignments 


The load of classroom teaching as- 
signments may be expressed in terms 
of (a) the average number of periods 
taught per week, (b) the average num- 
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TABLE 2 
NUMBER AND PERCENT OF Music 
TEACHERS RESPONDING, ACCORDING 
TO AREA OF WorK By MEN AND 
WoMeEN, 1953-1954 











Number of |Percent of 
Area of Work Teachers | Teachers 
Instrumental and 
vocal 
Men 127 24.0 
Women 97 18.3 
Total 224 42.3 
Vocal only 
Men 25 4.7 
Women 180 34.1 
Total 205 38.8 
Instrumental only 
Men 91 17.2 
Women 9 1.7 
Total 100 18.9 
Total men 243 45.9 
Total women 286 54.1 
Total teachers 529 100.0 











ber of pupil-periods taught per week, 
and (c) the average number of hours 
taught per week. 

Number of Periods Taught Per 
Week.— Table 3 gives the average 
number of periods taught per week by 
men and women and the percent of 
men and women who were assigned 
the periods according to community 
population and grade level. The data 
are based on the response of 520 
teachers, or 98 percent of the respond- 
ents. 

The average number of periods 
taught per week by all music teachers 
was 28 periods. Men and women who 
taught in two of the elementary grade 
level classifications, elementary and 
elementary and junior high, reported 
teaching the largest average number of 
periods per week, 36 and 34 periods 
respectively. This is probably due to 
the shorter length of periods in ele- 
mentary schools. 


Men and women teaching at the 
junior and senior high level reported 
an average of 21 periods per week. For 
teachers in the senior high level the 
average number of periods taught per 
week was 21 periods. The average 
number of periods taught per week by 
teachers in both the junior and senior 
high and senior high only was 21 
periods. 


In the study Teaching Load in 1950, 
the average number of periods taught 
per week by 830 secondary school 
teachers was reported as 25 periods.5 
The average number of periods assigned 
per week to 2,206 secondary school 
teachers of academic and commercial 
subjects, as reported in “Teacher Load 
in Public Secondary Schools,” was 24 
periods.® 


Number of Pupil-Periods Taught 
Per Week.—A pupil-period of class- 
room teaching signifies the instruction 
of one pupil for one school period. 
The pupil-period is determined by the 
number of pupils in classes per week 
multiplied by the number of periods 
taught per week. 


Table 4 presents data concerning 
the average number of pupil-periods 
taught per week by 520 men and 
women teachers and the percent of 
men and women who were assigned 
the pupil-periods according to com- 
munity population and grade level. 
The data are based on the response of 
520 teachers, or 98 percent of the 
respondents. 


The teaching load recommended by 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools is 750 


5National Education Association, Teaching 
Load in 1950 (Research Bulletin, February 
1951), pp. 11-12. 

*Chester George Stocker, “Teacher Load in 
Public Secondary Schools” (Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1940), p. 15. 
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pupil-periods per week.7 The average 
number of pupil-periods assigned 2,206 
teachers of academic and commercial 
subjects as reported in “Teacher Load 
in Public Secondary Schools” was 
683.57 pupil-periods.* In the present 
study it was found that men and 
women music teachers working in the 
senior high grade level were assigned 
an average of 794 pupil-periods per 
week. Teachers working in the junior 
high and senior high grade levels taught 
an average of 754 pupil-periods per 
week. The average number of pupil- 
periods for teachers in the secondary 
schools—junior and senior high, and 
senior high grade levels, was 769 pupil- 
periods. The range of the average 
number of pupil-periods taught per 
week by all teachers was from 754 
pupil-periods for men and women in 
the junior and senior high grade level 
to 1,396 pupil-periods for men and 
women teachers in the elementary level 
only. The average number of pupil- 
periods taught per week by all music 
teachers was 932. 

These findings indicate that music 
teachers were teaching a larger num- 
ber of pupil-periods per week than 
recommended by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools® and more than the academic 
and commercial teachers reported in 
the study “Teacher Load in Public 
Secondary Schools.’’?° 

Number of Hours and Minutes 
Taught per Week.—The teaching load 
of the conscientious teacher cannot be 
measured solely by the number of 
hours and minutes he teaches per 


"North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, “Policies, Regulations, and 
Criteria for the Approval of Secondary Schools,” 
North Central Association Quarterly, XXIX 
(July 1954), 124-37. 

"Stocker, p. 19. 

*North Central Association, op. cit. 

*Stocker, p. 19. 
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week. To afford, however, a more 
complete analysis of the work week it 
is necessary to consider the average 
number of hours and minutes taught 
per week. 

Table 5 presents data concerning the 
average number of hours and minutes 
taught per week by men and women 
teachers and the percent of men and 
women who taught the number of 
hours and minutes according to com- 
munity population and grade level. 
The data are based on the response of 
520 teachers, or 98 percent of the 
respondents. 

The average number of hours and 
minutes taught per week by all music 
teachers was eighteen hours and two 
minutes. Men and women who taught 
all grade levels, elementary, junior 
high, and senior high, accounted for 
50 percent of the responding teachers. 
These teachers reported an average 
of eighteen hours and twenty minutes 
of classroom teaching per week. Gen- 
erally speaking, teachers in the two 
community population groups, 5,000- 
9,999 and 10,000-29,999, taught more 
hours than did teachers in the other 
community population groups. 


Assigned Duties Other 
Than Classroom Teaching 
Table 6 shows the average number 
of hours and minutes devoted weekly 
to assigned duties other than class- 
room teaching and the number of men 
and women teachers who responded ac- 
cording to community population. 
Four hundred eighty-three, or 91 per- 
cent of the responding teachers re- 
ported assigned duties other than 
classroom teaching. 
Unassigned Duties 


In addition to the assigned duties 
of the music teacher there are certain 
unassigned duties as well as other con- 
ditions present in the teaching process 


TABLE 5. AVERAGE NuMBER OF HourRsS AND 
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TABLE 6. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF Hours AND MINuTES Devo 
AS REPORTED BY 483 MEN AND WoMEN Music TEACH 
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Under 2,500 2,500-4,999 5,000-9,999 
Assigned Duty M* N** W* N** M N W Ni M N W 
Hall monitoring 7:56 37 1:31 27 -. @ aa .6 753 : y 
Study hall 4:33 46 3:59 40 i St oe ee Me ee eee : y 
School library 148 4 2:31 «8 wittne die wikis aim Gulag dol ER wee Ge 
Home room ae. 9 2342. § ° ae eae 745 1 1:0091:29 ¢ 
Class sponsorship 1:07 42 1:04 50 328 7 337 «#84¢ «52:55 3 See Ci 
School records 736 38 1:04 37 4. 863. S 7-43 «11 «1:33 s2 CS 
Others eR imp i SE Be ae ee 
Lunch supervision it & 8-2 7338 13 «3:19 4 28.6C€«<sktCi(‘ik 
Departmental meetings 733 12 «3:45 16 119 6 315 1 a 3. a 
Faculty meetings 7330 75 :23 90 724 24 :29 12 28 21 3:28 
Class scheduling 36.37 34 8 1: 2:3 29 7 3 
Total 6:52 96 2:12 116 2:14 30 1:27 16 |1:47 23 1:52 
All duties, men and women 4:20 1:58 1:49 














*M indicates men teachers, W indicates women teachers. 


which tend to contribute to the teach- 
er’s total teaching load. 

Class Preparation—Table 7 pre- 
sents the analysis of the average num- 
ber of hours per week, during and after 
school hours, men and women teachers 
devoted to class preparation and the 
percent of men and women who re- 
ported according to community popu- 
lation and grade level. The data for 
this inquiry are based on the response 
of 463 teachers, or 88 percent of the 
respondents. 

It was found that the average 
amount of time all music teachers de- 
voted to class preparation was six 
hours and forty-nine minutes per week. 

Travel Time to Fulfill Teaching As- 
signments.—Table 8 shows the average 
number of hours and minutes per week 
men and women teachers devoted to 
travel from school to school or town 
to town to fulfill teaching assignments 
and the percent of men and women 
responding according to community 
population. The amount of travel 
time required to fulfill teaching assign- 


ments was reported by 179 men and 
women teachers, or 34 percent of the 
respondents. The average number of 
hours per week devoted by all teachers 
for travel from school to school or 
town to town was one hour and fifty 
minutes. , 

Teaching Individual Lessons. — 
Table 9 presents the average number 
of hours men and women devoted per 
week teaching individual lessons dur- 
ing and after school and the percent 
of men and women who reported ac- 
cording to community population. The 
data are based on the response of 323 
men and women teachers, or 61 per- 
cent of the respondents. For all 
teachers the average number of hours 
per week devoted to teaching individ- 
ual lessons both during and after 
school hours was nine hours and ten 
minutes. 

Additional Unassigned Duties. — 
Music teachers were requested to re- 
port the number of hours per week 
spent performing specific additional 
unassigned duties. They were also 





**N indicates the number of men@women te 
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EVOW@VEEKLY TO ASSIGNED Duties OTHER THAN CLASSROOM TEACHING, 
\CHEACCORDING TO COMMUNITY POPULATION, 1953-1954 
: Average 
opulation Hours and 
999 10,000-29,999 30,000-99,999 100,000 and Over he 
Ww M N W WN M N W WN M WN W WN Teachers 
459 2:31 2 2:34 4 327 4 38S 12 3:07 6 1:31 19 3:12 
——§ 2:45 2 3:08 3 4:18 3 4:28 3 3:24 4 1:35 § 2:46 
CU ciiat. dee: caepmine  ioen . ae oe ae 2:32 
1:00 § 1:29 6 2:05 1 1:55 12 1:06 4 1:29 9 1:47 18 1:31 
:20 — 3S te @ 3 2 2 3 43 3 i: 6G 1:02 
1:33 § 352 «9 +1:05 12 48 14 «:59 15 1:23 16 1:35 24 1:00 
Se. — 1:30 1 anni sak anaes 40 : SS 257 
Sm. — 3:06 3 as aa 2:02 4 :58 15 254 
:23 8 :23 #7 «1:23 «9 :20 19 :28 19 739 19 :33 31 :30 
:23 = 12 :27 14 124 25 :35 31 :28 24 :47 43 :29 
_ a. Sm i a. .2. Wee 717 10 :09 6 :20 
E 18 2:43 20 1:58 30 2:15 34 3:30 30 3:51 52 teen 
2:25 2:07 3:42 3:22 
men = teachers. 
asked to indicate the amount of time als, completing requisitions, com- 


—=s- ss Se Fs 1 eee 








devoted weekly to any other unassigned 
duties which they performed. 

Table 10 reveals data concerning the 
average number of hours music teach- 
ers devoted weekly to additional un- 
assigned duties and the number of men 
and women who reported the duty ac- 
cording to community population. The 
data are based on the response of 432 
teachers, or 82 percent of the respond- 
ents. 

The duties are listed in rank order 
of the average number of hours all 
teachers devoted weekly to them. The 
“other additional unassigned duties” 
included preparing skits for programs, 
distributing phonograph records and 
yarn junior high choir rehears- 

, madrigal rehearsals, sponsoring 
i high school functions, acting 
chairman of field trip committee, en- 
semble practice after school hours, 
extra rehearsals of school music groups 
for performances, supervision of stu- 
dents who take care of the school li- 
brary, junior high orchestra rehears- 


pleting budget requests and inventor- 
ies, parent-teacher association band 
rehearsals, mothers’ chorus, chaperon- 
ing trips, sponsorship of the cheer 
leaders, curriculum planning, distribu- 
tion of instruments, repairing music, 
sponsor of music club, writing program 
notes and articles for newspapers, and 
curriculum committee meetings. The 
average number of hours per week de- 
voted to all additional unassigned duties 
by all teachers was three hours and 
fifteen minutes. 


Special Conditions Affecting 
the Teaching Load 


In addition to the extra-instruction- 
al assigned and unassigned duties cer- 
tain special conditions which tend to 
affect the teacher’s load were investi- 
gated. The belief that the condition 
of the physical plant may seem to 
affect the teaching load was expressed 
in the study Teaching Load in 1950. 

“Some teachers who carry only a 
normal assignment of teaching and 
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extra-curricular duties feel the pres- 
sure of a heavy load because of physi- 
cal conditions such as overcrowded or 
noisy buildings or lack of equip- 
ment.””24 

Physical Plant and Equipment. — 
Table 11 shows the percent of teachers 
according to community population 
who reported their present physical 
plant and equipment as adequate, 
moderately adequate, or inadequate. 
The data are based on the response of 
529 teachers, or 100 percent of the 
respondents, 

Three inadequate aspects reported 
by teachers in the six population 
groups were classroom acoustics, mu- 
sic storage, and instrument storage. 
Teachers in the 2,500-and-under pop- 
ulation group appeared to be less 
satisfied with the physical plants of 
their schools and the general condi- 
tion of their facilities than were 
teachers in the other population 
groups. Teachers in the 30,000-99,999 
group appeared to be the most satis- 
fied with their general teaching con- 
ditions. 

Classroom Conflicts. — Classroom 
conflicts refer to the use of the music 
teacher’s classroom by other classes 


"Teaching Load in 1950, p. 4. 
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while the music class is in progress. 
Perhaps the most common classroom 
conflict with which music teachers 
must contend is sharing the gymnasium 
with a scheduled section of the physi- 
cal education classes. Observation and 
experience both have called attention 
to the unfavorable teaching conditions 
resulting from classroom conflicts. 

Table 12 shows the percent of 
teachers according to community pop- 
ulation who reported classroom con- 
flicts as occurring never, seldom, some- 
times, or often. The data are based 
on the response of 516 teachers, or 98 
percent of the respondents. A decline 
in the percent of teachers who re- 
ported classroom conflicts may be 
seen from the two smallest to the four 
largest population groups. 


Performances by School Music Groups 


Educators have expressed concern 
over the amount of time devoted to 
the preparation of school music groups 
for numerous performances aimed pri- 
marily for public entertainment. This 
concern is justifiable. Time spent in 
the preparation for these performances 
often reduces class time that otherwise 
could be devoted to a balanced pro- 
gram of music study. If some of the 


TABLE 12 
PERCENT OF Music TEACHERS REPORTING CLASSROOM CONFLICTS AS 
OccurRING NEVER, SELDOM, SOMETIMES, OR OFTEN, ACCORDING TO 
CoMMUNITY PoPULATION, 1953-1954 








Community Population 

















100,000 
Frequency of Classroom Under 2,500- 5,000- 10,000- 30,000- and 
Conflict 2,500 4,999 9,999 29,999 99,999 Over 
Never 55.5% 61.3% 57.4% 58.6% 69.1% 64.3% 
Seldom 17.0 16.3 17.0 17.4 14.7 19.0 
Sometimes 13.1 6.1 12.8 8.7 8.8 9.5 
Often 14.4 16.3 8.5 2.3 4.5 3.6 
Percent responding 100.0 100.0 95.7 87.0 97.1 96.4 
Percent not responding jiets ad 43 13.0 2.9 3.6 
Total percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Number of teachers 
responding 235 49 45 40 66 81 
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recognized aims of education are to 
be satisfied, school music group per- 
formances must be well organized and 
regulated. This concept has been em- 
phasized by Bachman: 


No band should be required to make more 
public appearances than it can be properly 
prepared for without the serious interrup- 
tion of an orderly and progressively arranged 
course of study. . . . But with adequate 
administrative cooperation and skillful plan- 
ning and teaching, the preparation for all 
public appearances, outdoor as well as in- 
door, can be so carefully integrated with the 
regular classroom or rehearsal routine as to 
become an important and stimulating source 
of learning rather than an unwarranted 
interruption.12 


Concert Performances. — Table 13 
shows the percent of teachers who di- 
rected or coached concert perform- 
ances, and the average number of per- 
formances per teacher according to 
the type of school music group and 
community population. The data are 
based on the replies of 457 men and 
women music teachers, or 87 percent 
of the respondents. The average num- 
ber of concert performances directed 
or coached by men and women music 
teachers was 17 per teacher. 

Miscellaneous Performances. — The 
percent of music teachers who directed 
or coached miscellaneous school music 
performances and the average number 
of these performances per teacher ac- 
cording to the type of performance 
and community population is presented 
in Table 14. The data are based on 
the replies of 480 men and women mu- 
sic teachers, or 91 percent of the re- 
spondents. 

In Table 14 the types of perform- 
ances by school music groups are listed 
in their rank order of frequency. Mis- 


“Harold B. Bachman, “Education and En- 
tertainment,” The Instrumentalist, X (Septem- 
ber 1955), 13. 


cellaneous performances other than 
those specifically named in the ques- 
tionnaire included parades, pep rallies, 
Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving, bac- 
calaureate, commencement and other 
seasonal programs, class plays, recital 
appearances, and directing groups to 
entertain shut-ins at home and in hos- 
pitals. The average number of mis- 
cellaneous performances directed or 
coached per teacher for the school year 
was 12. 

Contest Performances.—The per- 
cent of teachers who directed or 
coached contest performances accord- 
ing to type of contest entry and com- 
munity population is shown in Table 
15. The data are based on the re- 
sponse of 301 music teachers, or 57 
percent of the respondents. 

According to community population 
it appears that the percent of teachers 
in the three smallest community popu- 
lation groups who directed or coached 
contest performances was larger than 
the percent of teachers in the three 
largest community population groups. 
Men seemed to prepare for more in- 
strumental contests than women while 
the percent of men and women who 
directed or coached vocal contest per- 
formances seemed to be about equal. 

Performance Preparation—Teach- 
ers indicated the average number of 
hours they devoted per week outside 
of school hours for performance prep- 
aration with reference to all of the 
school music performances which they 
directed or coached. In replying to 
this inquiry the teachers were asked 
to consider routine functions such as 
score studying, extra rehearsals, music 
arranging, and planning for the march- 
ing band. 

Table 16 shows the average num- 
ber of hours devoted weekly outside 
of school hours by music teachers for 
performance preparation and the per- 
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cent of teachers who responded ac- 
cording to community population. The 
data are based on the replies of 329 
teachers, or 74 percent of the respond- 
ents. 
Service Organizations and 
Community Activities 

It is often desirable and necessary 
that music teachers assume an active 
role in local service organizations and 
community activities. Membership in 
several local organizations is frequent- 
ly expected. Because of this member- 
ship and their accessibility to enter- 
tainment and program material, music 
teachers may be required to assume 
as much responsibility for musical 
programs in the community as for 
music education and musical programs 
in the school. 

No attempt was made to measure 
the extent to which music teachers felt 
pressure from the school and the com- 
munity to become members of local 
organizations or to participate in the 
presentation of programs in the com- 
munity. In the study Teacher Load 
in 1950, it is reported that 49 percent 
of the teachers felt some pressure to 
participate in parent-teacher associa- 
tions and that 51 percent felt some 
pressure to participate in teacher as- 
sociations."* 

Table 17 shows the average number 
of hours devoted weekly to service or- 
ganizations and community activities 
by men and women music teachers 
according to community population. 
The data are based on the replies of 
472 teachers, or 89 percent of the 
respondents. The organizations and 
activities are listed in order according 
to the amount of time both men and 
women teachers in the six community 
population groups devoted weekly to 
the particular organization or activity. 


“Teaching Load in 1950, p. 20. 
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All teachers in the six population 
groups appeared to devote more time 
per week to church activities than to 
any other organization or activity. 
Teachers reporting this activity indi- 
cated they directed the choir, sang in 
the choir, played the organ, or taught 
a Sunday school class. On the whole 
both men and women music teachers 
seemed to devote more time weekly 
to some type of community musical 
activity than they did to youth groups 
or civic groups. Community music 
groups to which teachers devoted time 
were the civic orchestra, civic band, 
and dance band. Other activities to 
which teachers reported devoting time 
included accompanying for solos pre- 
sented by students at civic clubs, at- 
tending state music conventions, play- 
ing in National Guard bands, direct- 
ing community choruses, working with 
band boosters clubs, studying their 
performing medium, active member- 
ship in the American Legion Auxiliary, 
working with community projects, 
memberships and chairmanships in 
local and state music organizations, 
director of an industrial men’s chorus, 
chairman of Indiana Music Educators 
Association Music for Early Childhood 
Committee, and chamber music per- 
formances. These activities ranked 
fourth in the amount of time devoted 
weekly to all organizations and ac- 
tivities. 

It appears that the average number 
of hours music teachers devoted week- 
ly to service organizations and com- 
munity activities was somewhat more 
than the average number of hours re- 
ported by teachers in Teaching Load 
in 195014 The average amount of 
time devoted per week to organiza- 
tions and community activities by 
teachers reporting in the latter study 


loc. cit. 
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was three and eight-tenths hours. The 
average amount of time devoted weekly 
to organizations and community ac- 
tivities by music teachers was three 
hours and fifty-nine minutes. 


Selected Unsolicited Comments 


Following are a few selected unso- 
licited comments made by the respond- 
ing music teachers. The comments 
demonstrate considerable concern re- 
garding their teaching load and related 
activities. “All civic programs, oper- 
ettas, festival and contest perform- 
ances rehearsed after school hours. 
Gave 48 programs during current 
year.” “No music room in either 
school—other students must study 
while my Tonette class rehearses.” 
“Sectional rehearsals every day after 
school.” “Teach choir at noon.” “Thir- 
ty minutes a day for preparation—not 
nearly enough time. Work with child- 
ren who are especially interested in 
class piano.” “No music room, song 
books are kept in room. There are no 
pianos.” “Travel from school to school 
during lunch break.” 


Conclusions 


In some of the areas investigated the 
music teacher’s load appears to be 
heavier than the teaching load for all 
teachers reported in two other studies. 
Apparently this was also true with re- 
gard to the recommendations concern- 
ing teaching load as established by the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

Average Work Week.—The average 
number of hours and minutes in the 
work week for music teachers who re- 
sponded was fifty-one hours and fifty- 
five minutes. The average number of 
hours and minutes in the music teach- 
er’s work week appears to be more 
than the average number of hours and 
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minutes reported by teachers in the 
study Teaching Load in 1950.%* 

Some Implications for the Music 
Education Program.—The results of 
this project indicate the need for re- 
search and action on the part of re- 
sponsible school officers. 

It was found that 51 percent of the 
responding teachers taught at all school 
levels: elementary, junior high, and 
senior high. Forty-two and three- 
tenths percent taught in two areas— 
vocal and instrumental music. In view 
of the music teacher’s average work 
week of fifty-one hours and fifty-five 
minutes per week devoted to all duties 
and activities, a question may be raised 
regarding the quality of the music edu- 
cation program in many schools. 

Considering the need for an ex- 
panded recruitment of qualified teach- 
ers and the retention of these teachers, 
some of the data presented proves dis- 
couraging. 


Recommendations 


Administrators may do well to re- 
consider their policies with regard to 
certain practices and demands which 
have an effect on the teachers in their 
school. Following are five procedures 
which may prove helpful in evaluating 
teaching load. 

1. Considered policies should be 
adopted with regard to what consti- 
tutes a reasonable body of assign- 
ments for a classroom teacher. 

2. Facts concerning the total as- 
signments of each teacher should be 
available in a form that makes analysis 
possible. 

3. Systematic study should be made 
of each teacher’s assignments and a 
formula or other objective comparison 
developed to serve as a basis for 
equalizing loads. 


Teaching Load in 1950, pp. 40-41. 








4. Classroom teachers and school 
administrators should undertake co- 
operative efforts to solve the problems 
of teacher load. 

5. Administrators and school 
boards should adopt no new school 
services until (a) added personnel can 
be provided to carry the weight of 
the new undertaking, or (b) old ac- 
tivities can be eliminated or curtailed 
in order to provide time for the new.’® 

The average amount of time music 
teachers devoted weekly to assigned 
duties other than classroom teaching 
represented a considerable number of 
hours which might otherwise have 
been spent working with individuals, 
counseling, or preparing lesson plans. 

The teacher-aide experimental pro- 
gram which was begun in 1952 in the 
schools of Bay City, Michigan, appar- 
ently has met with considerable suc- 
cess. In a study of the duties performed 
by teachers in the Bay City schools, 
the findings showed that teachers spent 
between five and eight hours per week 
on clerical activities. Through the 
use of teacher-aides for various duties 
the following results have been noted: 

1. The teachers spent twice as much 
time on lesson plans. 

2. Recitation time increased 57 per- 
cent. 

3. Pupil counseling was increased 
by 90 percent.!* 

The time spent by music teachers 
traveling from town to town or school 
to school to fulfill their teaching as- 
signments is lost for instruction. The 
consolidation of schools in small towns 
into larger units is suggested. At a 
recent conference on education held in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, greater con- 

“Teaching Load in 1950, pp. 40-41. 

"National Citizens Commission for Public 


Schools, “Aides Help Efficiency in Teaching,” 
Better Schools, I (June 1952), 9. 
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solidation of school townships, espe- 
cially in areas of low assessed valua- 
tions, was urged.'® 

The following suggestions concern- 
ing the administration of the music 
teacher’s teaching load were made by 
Harold C. Youngberg. 

1. Time for Planning.—Every 
teacher needs time for preparation or 
conference, particularly at the sec- 


ondary level. 


2. Comparable Load with Other 
Teachers—It is generally understood 
that the music teacher may occasion- 
ally carry larger classes than the aca- 
demic teacher for the sake of group 
success. Equivalent credit should be 
given for time involved in the prepa- 
ration and presentation of public per- 
formances. Additional instructional 
personnel should be provided when the 
time comes to relieve the problem of 
over-enrollment in classes. A growing 
music department should not be pe- 
nalized for lack of teacher time. Classes 
which are small due to specialized 
student needs should not be subject to 
rigid pupil-teacher ratio but should 
be averaged or balanced with the 
larger enrollment in other classes.’® 


This report has indicated that many 
of the music teachers who responded 
to the investigation are carrying a 
heavy teaching load. It is hoped that 
through the presentation of the data, 
action for a balanced and more effec- 
tive music education program, reaching 
a greater number of students, may re- 
sult. 

Jordan College of Music, Butler University 





%*National Citizens Commission for Public 
Schools, “Consolidation is Urged by Confer- 
ence,” Better Schools, I (October 1955), 7. 


Music Educators National Conference, 


Music in American Education (Washington: 
The Conference, 1955), pp. 20-21. 
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A Study of Score Reading Ability of Musicians 


LOUIS A. HANSEN 


HE PURPOSE of this study was to 

measure one aspect of score read- 
ing ability of musicians and to deter- 
mine the relationship of selected fac- 
tors to this ability. Among these fac- 
tors was the amount of training in 
music theory courses; others included 
the principal medium of performance 
of the musicians, length of study and 
experience in the principal medium of 
performance, keyboard facility, direct- 
ing experience, part sung in ensemble, 
age, and sex. Also investigated were 
the relationships between achievement 
in score reading and the method of 
reading and listening used predomi- 
nantly in determining the accuracy of 
harmonic effect, and between score 
reading achievement and the extent of 
analysis or recognition of chord func- 
tion. 

To accomplish these ends a test was 
developed and the investigation was 
conducted among musicians either pre- 
paring for, or already active in a musi- 
cal career, namely, undergraduate and 
graduate music majors in colleges and 
universities. 


Development of the Test 


In devising the test these considera- 
tions were paramount. 

1. A test utilizing the choral me- 
dium appeared best suited to the ra- 
tionale of the study. This being the 


‘This paper summarizes the findings reported 
in the author’s unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
“A Study of the Ability of Musicians to Detect 
Melodic and Harmonic Errors in the Perform- 
ance of Choral Music While Inspecting the 
Score” (University of Kansas, 1955). 





case, the musical passages employed 
in the test were selected from a fairly 
representative sample of readily avail- 
able literature which high school, col- 
lege, and church choirs might use. 

2. In order to test functional score 
reading, the musical excerpts selected 
for use should be a phrase or more in 
length, providing complete contextual 
meaning for each tone and chord. 
Moreover, the printed scores should be 
unchanged from the composer’s inten- 
tions, all errors occurring only in the 
recorded performances used in the test. 

3. Errors in performance should be 
such as could logically be made during 
an actual musical rehearsal. These er- 
rors, however, should not sound like 
errors when judged by listening alone, 
but should become apparent only 
through simultaneously inspecting of 
the score. Two examples of the type 
of musical passages used are shown in 
Figure 1. These also illustrate the 
type of performance errors which were 
introduced and show the boxes for in- 
dicating recognition of the mistakes. 

Because the test was concerned with 
the accurate reading and hearing of 
tones and harmonies, and could there- 
fore possibly measure the extent of a 
functional use of knowledge of har- 
mony, the errors of performance oc- 
curred in a representative sampling of 
the commonly used chords. In order to 
keep the test within reasonable time 
limits and also provide sufficient items, 
most of the excerpts had more than 
one error. This was reasonable also 
from a practical viewpoint; singers do 
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4. Classroom teachers and school 
administrators should undertake co- 
operative efforts to solve the problems 
of teacher load. 

5. Administrators and school 
boards should adopt no new school 
services until (a) added personnel can 
be provided to carry the weight of 
the new undertaking, or (b) old ac- 
tivities can be eliminated or curtailed 
in order to provide time for the new.*® 

The average amount of time music 
teachers devoted weekly to assigned 
duties other than classroom teaching 
represented a considerable number of 
hours which might otherwise have 
been spent working with individuals, 
counseling, or preparing lesson plans. 

The teacher-aide experimental pro- 
gram which was begun in 1952 in the 
schools of Bay City, Michigan, appar- 
ently has met with considerable suc- 
cess. In a study of the duties performed 
by teachers in the Bay City schools, 
the findings showed that teachers spent 
between five and eight hours per week 
on clerical activities. Through the 
use of teacher-aides for various duties 
the following results have been noted: 

1. The teachers spent twice as much 
time on lesson plans. 

2. Recitation time increased 57 per- 
cent. 

3. Pupil counseling was increased 
by 90 percent.!* 

The time spent by music teachers 
traveling from town to town or school 
to school to fulfill their teaching as- 
signments is lost for instruction. The 
consolidation of schools in small towns 
into larger units is suggested. At a 
recent conference on education held in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, greater con- 

*T caching Load in 1950, pp. 40-41. 

"National Citizens Commission for Public 


Schools, “Aides Help Efficiency in Teaching,” 
Better Schools, I (June 1952), 9. 


’ formances. 
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solidation of school townships, espe- 
cially in areas of low assessed valua- 
tions, was urged."® 

The following suggestions concern- 
ing the administration of the music 
teacher’s teaching load were made by 
Harold C. Youngberg. 


1. Time for Planning.—Every 
teacher needs time for preparation or 
conference, particularly at the sec- 


ondary level. 


2. Comparable Load with Other 
Teachers.—It is generally understood 
that the music teacher may occasion- 
ally carry larger classes than the aca- 
demic teacher for the sake of group 
success. Equivalent credit should be 
given for time involved in the prepa- 
ration and presentation of public per- 
Additional instructional 
personnel should be provided when the 
time comes to relieve the problem of 
over-enrollment in classes. A growing 
music department should not be pe- 
nalized for lack of teacher time. Classes 
which are small due to specialized 
student needs should not be subject to 
rigid pupil-teacher ratio but should 
be averaged or balanced with the 
larger enrollment in other classes.® 


This report has indicated that many 
of the music teachers who responded 
to the investigation are carrying a 
heavy teaching load. It is hoped that 
through the presentation of the data, 
action for a balanced and more effec- 
tive music education program, reaching 
a greater number of students, may re- 
sult. 

Jordan College of Music, Butler University 





%National Citizens Commission for Public 
Schools, “Consolidation is Urged by Confer- 
ence,” Better Schools, I (October 1955), 7. 


Music Educators National Conference, 


Music in American Education (Washington: 
The Conference, 1955), pp. 20-21. 
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A Study of Score Reading Ability of Musicians 


LOUIS A. HANSEN 


HE PURPOSE of this study was to 

measure one aspect of score read- 
ing ability of musicians and to deter- 
mine the relationship of selected fac- 
tors to this ability.1 Among these fac- 
tors was the amount of training in 
music theory courses; others included 
the principal medium of performance 
of the musicians, length of study and 
experience in the principal medium of 
performance, keyboard facility, direct- 
ing experience, part sung in ensemble, 
age, and sex. Also investigated were 
the relationships between achievement 
in score reading and the method of 
reading and listening used predomi- 
nantly in determining the accuracy of 
harmonic effect, and between score 
reading achievement and the extent of 
analysis or recognition of chord func- 
tion. 

To accomplish these ends a test was 
developed and the investigation was 
conducted among musicians either pre- 
paring for, or already active in a musi- 
cal career, namely, undergraduate and 
graduate music majors in colleges and 
universities. 


Development of the Test 


In devising the test these considera- 
tions were paramount. 

1. A test utilizing the choral me- 
dium appeared best suited to the ra- 
tionale of the study. This being the 


1This paper summarizes the findings reported 
in the author’s unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
“A Study of the Ability of Musicians to Detect 
Melodic and Harmonic Errors in the Perform- 
ance of Choral Music While Inspecting the 
Score” (University of Kansas, 1955). 





case, the musical passages employed 
in the test were selected from a fairly 
representative sample of readily avail- 
able literature which high school, col- 
lege, and church choirs might use. 

2. In order to test functional score 
reading, the musical excerpts selected 
for use should be a phrase or more in 
length, providing complete contextual 
meaning for each tone and chord. 
Moreover, the printed scores should be 
unchanged from the composer’s inten- 
tions, all errors occurring only in the 
recorded performances used in the test. 

3. Errors in performance should be 
such as could logically be made during 
an actual musical rehearsal. These er- 
rors, however, should not sound like 
errors when judged by listening alone, 
but should become apparent only 
through simultaneously inspecting of 
the score. Two examples of the type 
of musical passages used are shown in 
Figure 1. These also illustrate the 
type of performance errors which were 
introduced and show the boxes for in- 
dicating recognition of the mistakes. 

Because the test was concerned with 
the accurate reading and hearing of 
tones and harmonies, and could there- 
fore possibly measure the extent of a 
functional use of knowledge of har- 
mony, the errors of performance oc- 
curred in a representative sampling of 
the commonly used chords. In order to 
keep the test within reasonable time 
limits and also provide sufficient items, 
most of the excerpts had more than 
one error. This was reasonable also 
from a practical viewpoint; singers do 
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Fig. 1. Examples of musical excerpts, performance errors introduced 
(small notes in parentheses), and method of marking errors. 


not necessarily confine themselves to 
one wrong tone per passage. In order, 
further, that the test might approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible a rehearsal 
situation, and thereby increase its 
functional value, it was considered ad- 
visable to repeat each passage. This 
decision was based on the reasoning 
that in rehearsing a selection the di- 
rector may think he detects an error, 
but often cannot be quite certain since 
music is complex and passes quickly. 
Thus he may call for a repetition of 
the passage to confirm his judgment 
regarding the errors. In the test the 
repetition of each passage was exactly 
the same as the first hearing. To aid 
in orientation, each excerpt was pre- 
ceded by the hummed pitch of the 
starting note or chord. The test was 
recorded on magnetic tape using one 
voice to a part. The scores were legi- 


ble manuscript reproduced lithograph- 
ically, black on white, resembling 
printed music as much as possible; the 
words were included. Preliminary tests 
were administered to the same types 
of individuals and groups as those for 
which the final form was intended. The 
test items (the errors in performance) 
were analyzed for difficulty and dis- 
criminating power, and those retained 
in the final form represented the best 
in the judgment of the author. The 
final form contained thirty musical 
excerpts having a total of 118 errors, 
or test items. 

In the preliminary tests the subjects 
were asked to indicate the note or 
chord incorrectly performed by check- 
ing the corresponding square, and were 
also asked to circle, if possible, the 
specific note or notes in error. A com- 
parison of the rank order of scores 
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obtained by merely checking the 
squares, and scores obtained by check- 
ing squares and/or circling the notes 
yielded a rank-difference coefficient of 
.997, closely approaching perfect cor- 
relation. Merely checking the squares 
and allowing one point per item still 
made possible the determination of 
differences in the ability and knowl- 
edge demanded of the subjects. The 
finer discrimination required to circle 
the exact notes was apparently not 
needed for the purpose of the test. 
The final test tape recording re- 
quired thirty-six minutes. An accom- 
panying questionnaire provided a 
means for obtaining data pertaining to 
status of theory training and other 
characteristics. The entire procedure 
of reading instructions, testing, and 
answering the questionnaire was de- 
signed to require no more than the 
usual class period of fifty minutes. 


Administration of the Test 


The sample obtained for the study 
consisted of 260 musicians from eight 
colleges and universities located in five 
midwestern states, as shown in Table 
1. The test was administered in lower 
and upper division theory classes, con- 
ducting classes, and various graduate 
classes. For test validation purposes, 
a criterion group of twenty-five suc- 
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cessful musicians was also obtained. 
Thus, two general criteria were ap- 
plied: (a) occupation of an advanced 
position of musical responsibility, or 
(b) achievement of superior musical 
results. The range and nature of the 
criterion group, and the general cri- 
teria by which they were selected are 
detailed in Table 2. 


The Relationship Between Test 
Achievement and Theory Training 


Since theory training was thought to 
contribute to the development of the 
ability measured by the test, the sub- 
jects were classified according to the 
amount of training, as summarized in 
Table 1. These classifications were: 
(a) one year or less of theory, (b) two 
years or less, but more than one year 
of theory, and (c) three years or more 
of theory. 

In order to deal with the data as a 
whole, and to have a sufficient number 
of subjects in each classification, it was 
necessary to determine whether the 
data for each classification came from 
homogeneous populations and could be 
pooled. Table 3, in which the homo- 
geneity of distribution of the scores 
of the subjects having three or more 
years of theory is tested, provides an 
example of the similar analyses made 
for the groups having one and two 
years of training. 


TABLE 1 
SCHOOLS PARTICIPATING IN THE STUDY, AND CLASSIFICATION 
or SuByEcts ACCORDING TO AMOUNT OF THEORY TRAINING 








Theory Training 








School Type 1 year 2years 3ormoreyears Totals 
A State University 29 47 20 96 
B State College 31 10 11 52 
Cc State University 25 25 
D Junior College 19 13 32 
E State College 19 19 
F Teachers College 11 11 
G State University 7 6 1 14 
H Liberal Arts College » * - ae 11 

110 1 69 260 
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TABLE 2 
MEMBERS OF THE CRITERION GROUP, 
AND QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
ACCORDING TO THE GENERAL CRITERIA 








Mem- Position or Occupation or Other 
ber Evidence of Superior Musicianship 


Choral conductor in state university 
Choral conductor in state university 
Theory teacher in state university 
Instrumental director and teacher in 
state university 
Theory and instrumental teacher in 
state university 
Successful high school choral director 
Composer, and successful high school 
instrumental and choral director 
8 Successful high school choral and in- 
strumental director 
9 Instrumental director and teacher in 
state university 
10 Successful high school choral director 
11 Composer, and successful high school 
instrumental and choral director 
12 Composer, and college choral director 
13. Composer, head of college music de- 
partment, choral director, concert 


organist 
14 Instrumental director 





nm >on = 


NO 


15 Choral director in state university 

16 Composer, director of clinic bands, 
instrumental adjudicator 

17 Instrumental director in state univer- 
sity; adjudicator 

18 Choir director and theory teacher in 
state college 

19 Instrumental teacher and director in 
state university 

20 Head of music department of state 
college; instrumental and choral di- 
rector 

21 Successful high school choral and in- 
strumental director 

22 Choral director in college 

23 Instrumental director and teacher in 
state university 

24 Theory teacher in state college 

25 —- director in state univer- 

ty 





The distributions of scores of the 
subjects in each category of theory 
training were found to be homogeneous 
among the schools included in the sam- 
ple. These scores were therefore pooled 
in the subsequent tests of significance 
between the means of the groups. By 
inspection it was found possible to in- 
clude the scores of the subjects from 


schools G and H, which provided 
fewer subjects, with the schools in- 
cluded in each classification, making 
the totals 110, 81, and 69 respectively. 

In comparing the mean scores of 
the three groups, as shown in Table 4 
it was found that the means differed 
significantly between the group having 
one and that having two years of the- 
ory training, but that there was no sig- 
nificant difference between the means 
of the group having two years and that 
having three or more years of training. 
In order to test this important finding 
further, the homogeneity of distribu- 
tion of the scores of these two latter 
groups was tested by use of the chi 
square statistic. The distribution was 
found to be quite homogeneous. 


Test Reliability and Validity 


In the preliminary tests the relia- 
bility was calculated by correlating the 
split halves based on alternate items. 
This again appeared to be the best 
manner of dividing the test into pre- 
sumably equal halves on a chance 
basis. By the nature of the test, it 
was a rather rigorous test of reliability. 

In estimating the reliability of the 
test, a random sample of fifty cases 
was decided upon, but since the vari- 
able amount of theory training was 
believed to be important, a stratified 
random sample was chosen. Each 
group contributed in proportion to its 
number to the total of fifty. The cri- 
terion group was also included, since 
this group was also to be used in de- 
termining the validity of the test. 

The coefficient of correlation between 
the split halves was computed by the 
product-moment method, and the re- 
liability of the full-length test was esti- 
mated by use of the Spearman-Brown 
formula. A coefficient of .98 was ob- 


tained, indicating that the test was 
highly reliable, or measured very con- 
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TABLE 3 
ANALYsIs OF HOMOGENEITY OF DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES OF SUBJECTS 
Havinc THREE YEARS OR MorE oF THEORY TRAINING: 
Scuoots A, B, C, AND F 




















Score Schools 
interval A B F Totals 
76-102 1 1 6 2 10 
51-75 4 2 3 0 9 
26-50 10 6 12 8 36 
8-25 5 2 4 1 12 
Totals 20 1l 25 1l 67 
me or. (f. — f.)2 | 
7.405 
df.= 9 .70>P>.50 








sistently. The standard error of meas- 
urement was computed to be +3.41. 

Three methods of estimating the 
validity of the test were used. First, 
tests of the significance of the differ- 
ence of the mean scores of the criter- 
ion group and of each of the other 
groups were calculated. Although a 
significant difference had already been 
found between the mean of the group 


TABLE 4 
COMPARISONS BETWEEN GROUPS 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AMOUNT 
or THEORY TRAINING: 

T- AND D-TESTS 





























1 year 2 years 
Statistic of theory of theory 
N 110 81 
=X 3,072 3,154 
=x2 107,658 148,616 
x 27.93 38.94 
F 1.6079 
df. = 80, “y 05>P>.01 
d 477 
a = @, 30 P<.01 
2 years 3 or more 
of theory years of theory 
N 81 69 
=X 3,154 3,060 
=X2 148,616 162,868 
x 38.94 44.34 
F 1.2384 


df. = 68, 80 P>.05 
285 








.2859 
df. = 148 8>P>.7 





having one year of theory training 
and that of the group having two years, 
and no significant difference was found 
between the mean of the group with 
two years of theory and that having 
three or more years, the comparisons 
between the criterion group and each 
of the other groups were nevertheless 
made in order to establish the level of 
confidence at which the means could 
be said to be significantly different. 
The results obtained are shown in 
Table 5. The obtained ratio in each 
comparison was significant at the .001 
level, indicating that there was less 
than one chance in 1,000 that differ- 
ences between the means of the criter- 
ion group and each of the samples 
could have occurred by chance. Thus, 
the hypothesis that superior musicians 
would achieve significantly better in 
the ability measured by the test than 
would unselected musicians was proven 
correct, and on this basis the test was 
judged to have validity. 

A second method of estimating test 
validity involved several related ap- 
proaches utilizing the same data. One 
approach was to analyze the variation 
of the scores between groups by 
method of ranks. Table 6 gives the 
distribution of test scores for the group 
having one year of theory training, the 
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TABLE 5 
COMPARISON BETWEEN THE CRITERION GROUP AND EacuH Group 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AMOUNT OF THEORY TRAINING 











Meanof Meanof 

Group df. F P Criterion Group t P 
1 year of 

theory 24, 109 1.2871 OS 73.36 27.93 14.1086 P<.001 
2 years of 

theory 80, 24 1.2494 OS 73.36 38.94 8.5814 P<.001 
3 or more 

yrs. theory 68, 24 1.5473 05 73.36 44.34 6.5360 P<.001 





pooled groups having two, and three 
or more, years of training and the cri- 
terion group. The score intervals were 
assigned ranks according to frequen- 
cies. Applying the appropriate chi 
square formula it was found that there 
was substantial agreement between the 
score ranks and the groups. The rank 
correlation ratio for the groups was 
estimated to be .61. This ratio, which 
is not comparable to the product- 
moment coefficient, indicated that the 
variation of the score ranks was essen- 
tially in accord with that expected for 
groups on increasing levels of musical 
competence. Apparently the test pos- 
sessed validity, and was measuring that 
aspect of musicianship associated with 
score reading. 

The data of Table 6 suggested anoth- 
er method of establishing test validity. 
Testing the homogeneity of two fre- 
quency distributions provides a method 
of establishing test validity.2 This was 

*Palmer O. Johnson, Statistical Methods in 


Research (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1949), pp. 94-96. 


done with the data as follows: 

1. The distribution of test scores 
of the theory group with one year of 
training was compared with the dis- 
tribution of test scores of the criterion 
group. 

2. The distribution of test scores 
of the theory group with two and more 
years of training was compared with 
the distribution of test scores of the 
criterion group. 

The results of these comparisons 
were: 

1. Comparison A. 





1 
= { 
=(1952) (8148) 187940 4.6300) 
X?=93.863 n=8 P<.001 


2. Comparison B. 


1 
=i 1429) (8571 1 10.5744—3.5725) 


X?=57.1583 n=8 





P<.001 


Since the two chi-square values have 
probability values less than .001, it 
was concluded that the distributions 
of test scores for the two theory groups 


TABLE 6 
DISTRIBUTION OF TEST SCORES FOR MusIcIANS GROUPED ACCORDING 
To AMOUNT OF THEORY TRAINING, AND FOR THE CRITERION GROUP 











Test Scores 
Group 6-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 70-79 80-89 90-102 
A 
(1 year) 31 41 21 9 4 2 1 0 1 
B 
(2, 3+- years) 9 40 35 25 19 6 6 2 8 
Cri n 0 0 0 1 5 6 3 § 5 
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were significantly different from the 
distribution of test scores of the criter- 
ion group. 

Although no significance could be at- 
tached to the difference in the two chi- 
square values, it did indicate the possi- 
bility of another approach. 

An examination of Table 6 reveals 
that 17 persons of the 110 in Group A 
had scores which overlapped those of 
the 25 individuals in the Criterion 
Group. Similarly, 66 persons of the 150 
in Group B had scores which over- 
lapped those of the 25 individuals in 
the Criterion Group. Thus, 15.45 per- 
cent of the 110 individuals in Group 
A had scores which overlapped those of 
the 25 individuals in the Criterion 
Group. Similarly, 44 percent of the 
150 individuals in Group B had scores 
which overlapped those of the 25 indi- 
viduals in the Criterion Group. John- 
son suggests a method for testing the 
significance of the difference between 
percentages.? Application of this meth- 
od ran as follows: 














& tt 
nm; Ne 
Blige aes. 
Mm; Ne 
x — 4400—.1545 
\/ (.3192) (.6808 ) (.0091 —.0067) 
X = 4.84 P<.01 


Referred to the normal scale, it was 
found that the X value of 4.84 has a 
probability value less than .01. This 
result indicates that the test possesses 
validity since the difference in percent- 
ages is significant. 

The third principal method of es- 
tablishing the validity of the test was 
to compare the test achievement of the 


*Johnson, pp. 80-81. 


individuals receiving “above average” 
marks (grades of A or B) in their most 
recent theory courses with the test 
achievement of the individuals receiv- 
ing “average or below” marks (grades 
of C or below). Preliminary to this 
a study was made of the reliability of 
the marks reported by the subjects. 
A comparison was made of the means 
of the scores falling in each mark cate- 
gory for each theory course, according 
to reported achievement and to actual 
achievement as found in school records. 
It was found in each comparison that 
there was no significant difference. 
This phase of investigation was pos- 
sible only for the individuals from 
schools A and H, but these schools pro- 
vided over one-third of the total num- 
ber of test results, and there was no 
reason to believe that the other re- 
turns would deviate from these find- 
ings to any appreciable extent. 

The schools providing data, and the 
subject areas for which sufficient data 
were available to make comparisons 
possible, are shown in Table 7. A 
significant difference in test achieve- 
ment between high and low rated 
groups was found for the individuals 
at all levels of training only in ear 
training. And although the persons 
having three or more years of training 
were several years removed from their 
most recent course in ear training, yet 
their marks in ear training at that ear- 
lier time apparently predicted their 
achievement on the test. Ear training 
is probably the most closely related of 
all theory courses to the ability mea- 
sured by the test, that is, reading and 
hearing intervals and chords. Since 
achievement in ear training courses 
according to school marks corresponded 
significantly with test achievement, ad- 
ditional proof of the validity of the 
test was provided. 
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TABLE 7 
COMPARISONS IN TEST ACHIEVEMENT BETWEEN SUBJECTS RECEIVING 
“ABOVE AVERAGE,” AND SUBJECTS RECEIVING “AVERAGE OR BELOW” MARKS 
IN Music THEORY CourRsES 




















Years of 
theory Schools Xof Xof 
training Course Pooled df. P “AA” “AOB” t Probability 
1 Harmony A,D,E,H 29,34 3.34 <.01 34.37 25.11 1.975* .05>P>.01 
Ear Training A,D,E,H 28,35 863 <.01 38.07 22.39 3.270* <.01 
Keyb. Harmony A,D 21,21 868 <.01 41.05 23.77 2.945* <.01 
“Theory” B,G 21,11 1.27 >.05 32.75 23.18 3.430 <.01 
2 Harmony A,B,D,H 37,36 2.682 <.01 42.71 35.05 1.616* >.05 
Ear Training A.B,D,H 35,35 4474 <.01 46.56 30.58 2.115* <.0l 
Keyb. Harmony A 27,18 4.23 <.01 46.89 34.68 1.694* 05>P>.01 
3or Harmony A,C,F,G,H 29,27 1.05 >.05 47.67 41.29 1.080 >.0S 
more Ear Training A,C,F,H 28,26 3.11 <.01 55.24 34.04 1.701* <.01 
Keyb. Harmony A 13,55 4.16 >.05 44.14 27.67 1.785 >.05 





*Behrens-Fisher d-test. 


The Relationship of Selected Factors 
with Test Achievement . 


In making the analyses, the data for 
all subjects were pooled. In each anal- 
ysis only the scores of the individuals 
providing data pertinent to the char- 
acteristics being studied were used. 

Chi square was used to test the hy- 
pothesis that any observed differences 
between groups in the distribution of 
scores were due to chance, i.e., that 
the factor under consideration had no 
significant relationship to test achieve- 
ment. In this brief report it is possi- 
ble to present only a summary of the 
results. 

The following factors were found 
to have a significant relationship with 
higher test achievement: 

1. The choice of piano or organ as 
the principal medium of performance. 

2. Having approximately six years 
or more of piano experience (significant 
for all subjects pooled; possibly sig- 
nificant for voice majors having ap- 
proximately seven or more years of 
experience; not significant for string, 
woodwind, or brass majors alone). 

3. Having approximately six years 


or more of formal study on the piano. 

4. The ability to play hymns and 
simple accompaniments at sight on the 
piano. 

5. Possibly, the ability to improvise 
some type of piano accompaniment for 
simple melodies. 

6. The predominant use of listening 
for the mode or quality of chords 
(major, minor, etc.) in determining the 
accuracy of harmonic effect. The ma- 
jority of subjects, however, used pre- 
dominantly a melodic approach, read- 
ing and listening to one or two parts 
at a time, in determining the accuracy 
of performance. 


Other factors selected for study were 
found to have no significant relation- 
ship to achievement in the ability mea- 
sured by the test: (a) age, (b) sex, 
(c) the part sung in ensemble, (d) the 
amount of singing experience or formal 
voice study of voice majors, (e) the 
choice of a string, brass, or woodwind 
instrument as the principal medium of 
performance of instrumental majors, 
(f) the amount of experience or formal 
study by instrumental majors (string, 
brass, or woodwind) on their principal 
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instrument, (g) the amount of either 
choral or instrumental directing experi- 
ence (from the data available), (h) 
the extent of use of analysis or recog- 
nition of chord function (I, IV, V, 
etc.) in determining the accuracy of 
performance. 


Conclusions 


From the results of the study the 
following conclusions were reached: 

1. A valid and reliable test was con- 
structed to measure certain aspects of 
score reading ability of musicians, spe- 
cifically, the ability to detect melodic 
and harmonic errors in the perform- 
ance of choral music while inspecting 
the score. 

2. The test is unique in measuring 
that aspect of score reading, ability 
concerned with the aural-visual dis- 
crimination of tones and harmonies as 
they occur in the context of complete 
musical phrases, and as that ability 
functions in a simulated practical situ- 
ation. 

3. The test points the way toward 
fulfilling a need on the undergraduate 
and graduate levels for a measure of 
the practical application of the train- 
ing related to the score reading aspects 
of musicianship, or for a measure of 
the functional value of the training 
which is designed to contribute to 
score reading ability. 

4. According to differences in levels 
of achievement, having one year or 
less, or having two years of theory 
training made a significant difference 
in achievement in the ability measured 
by the test. Thus, the courses in theory 
offered in the first two years of the 
college music training program, in 
their cumulative effect, are functional 
in the application of the training to a 
practical music situation. Having more 
than two years of theory did not re- 
sult in a significant increase in the abil- 


ity measured by the test. The ad- 
vanced, or upper level courses do not 
appear to be of practical use with 
regard to this ability. 

5. A keyboard instrument is the 
best background for higher achieve- 
ment in score reading. However, it is 
necessary to have experience or formal 
study on the keyboard for a period of 
approximately six years before score 
reading as measured by this test is 
significantly improved. And ability in 
sight reading material at the piano 
should be developed at least to the 
point where hymns and easy accom- 
paniments can be played if score read- 
ing is to be significantly improved. 

6. Reading and listening to all parts 
simultaneously so as to recognize the 
quality (mode) of chords and _ har- 
monic intervals should be the method 
predominantly used in determining the 
accuracy of their performance. This 
does not imply, however, that reading 
and hearing one or two parts at a time 
should not also be used to some extent. 

After the statement of these conclu- 
sions it seems appropriate to offer the 
following observation, drawn from an 
analysis of the data and results of the 
study. Some of the results regarding 
the factors which were found to have 
a significant association with test 
achievement were contrary to what 
could be expected. One would ordinar- 
ily expect increased experience with the 
materials of music to be associated 
with increased achievement in score 
reading, but age and the amount of 
directing experience were found to 
have no significant relationship with 
the ability measured by the test. Also, 
upper level and graduate students, who 
had more formal training in music 
courses and more experience with 
music, did not achieve significantly 
better scores than students with only 
two years of academic training. A 
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few individuals with comparatively 
little academic music training scored 
as high on the test as the highest scor- 
ing members of the criterion group. 
The inference may be made that, as 
with so many other attributes of musi- 
cianship, ability in the aural-visual 
discrimination of tones and harmonies 
is associated with the natural endow- 
ments of the individual and that the 
ability is developed earlier in those 
individuals having the greatest amount 
of such endowments. 


Recommendations 


The results of the study lead to the 
following recommendations for music 
education programs on the college 
level: 

1. The finding of a significant dif- 
ference in the ability measured by the 
test between musicians having at least 
two years of theory training and those 
having only one year suggests that two 
years of theory training should be the 
minimum for music students who need 
to acquire some competence in score 
reading, or in activities involving the 
reading of scores. 

2. For increased competence in ac- 


curately reading comparatively simple 
scores such as were used in this test, 
it is necessary to have increased ex- 
perience on a keyboard instrument. 
Since only after a period of years— 
from the data of this study, approxi- 
mately six years—does the cumulative 
effect manifest itself in increased score 
reading competence, it is advisable that 
all music majors should have as much 
piano experience as possible if it is 
desired that score reading ability be 
significantly improved. 

3. Ability at the keyboard should be 
developed at least to the point where 
material such as hymn tunes and easy 
accompaniments can be played at 
sight. And possibly the ability to im- 
provise at the piano should be devel- 
oped to the point where accompani- 
ments can be provided for simple mel- 
odies. 

4. If it is desired that achievement 
in theory courses be measured in terms 
of functional skills acquired, among 
which would be the ability to read 
and hear the tonal content of music, 
the testing technique utilized in this 
study could be employed. 

Los Angeles State College 











The Development of a Music Reaction Test to 
Measure Affective and Aesthetic Sensitivity 


WALTER M. LIFTON 


OR SOME TIME now there has been 
F interest in discovering ways to 
measure the empathic and affective 
sensitivity of counseling trainees (8, 9). 
In the development of a pilot study to 
test the relationship between empathy 
and aesthetic sensitivity it became 
necessary to devise an instrument 
which might provide a measure of the 
latter characteristic. This article is 
devoted to a discussion of the develop- 
ment and rationale behind the Music 
Reaction Test.* 


Definition of Aesthetic Sensitivity 


Definitions of the meaning of the 
term “aesthetic sensitivity” have par- 
alleled changing concepts in psychol- 
ogy about the nature of man. Man is 
seen as not only responding to stimuli 
but also as reinterpreting their mean- 
ing. This transition can be illustrated 
by a brief survey of the defined role 
of aesthetic sensitivity in music. Some 
earlier writers like Lee felt the aes- 
thetic person responds to the form of 
the music itself, rather than to the 
imagery it produces. Schoen (11) has 
stated that “what a person finds in 
music depends on the degree of his sus- 
ceptibility to musical form—his form- 
mindedness. Those who are least form- 





*This report represents part of a larger study 
on the relationship of empathy to aesthetic 
sensitivity. The author was helped in the 
development of the Music Reaction Test by 
Aaron Smith, Psychology Department, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who also shared in the 
testing of the instrument. 


minded will find the value of music in 
what it suggests to them.” He then goes 
on to state that the latter group are 
less aesthetically sensitive. The em- 
phasis is based on the assumption that 
the purest aesthetic qualities come 
from a reaction to the music itself. 

Lundin (10), a more recent writer, 
describes clearly how these earlier 
views fitted the psychological philoso- 
phies of an earlier era with their em- 
phasis on the stimulus rather than the 
perceiver. He does not share their 
companion belief in a person’s inher- 
ent powers or sensitivities. Rather 
Lundin believes musical responses are 
acquired, and are therefore culturally 
determined. Seeing this behavior as an 
acquired reaction, he feels aesthetic 
skills are subject to all the principles 
of learning. The theories, according to 
Lundin, seem to be of two levels. Those 
which account for the response in 
terms of a characteristic property of 
the stimulus object and others which 
are based on the response of the 
listener. 

Lundin in evaluating Schoen’s the- 
ory raises the very pertinent question 
as to whether it is possible to listen 
to the musical form itself without as- 
sociations or emotions. There is no 
real experimental evidence that such 
associations lower the quality of aes- 
thetic response. 

As we move to present day theories, 
viewing a person’s response from a 
phenomenological point of view, it is 
impossible to separate a person’s pres- 
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ent perceptions from his past experi- 
ences and training (13). 

Seashore (12), in his book Psychol- 
ogy of Music, has expressed the belief 
that aesthetic experience comes from 
the meaning an object conveys to the 
listener. That meaning can take the 
form of feelings, ideas, desires, needs, 
or emotions. The aesthetic quality of 
an object, therefore, becomes a func- 
tion primarily of the subject’s percep- 
tions and of the object and his reac- 
tions to it. 

For this study then, an aesthetic re- 
sponse is one which reflects the prop- 
erties of the stimulus as it causes feel- 
ings, ideas, desires, etc. to be experi- 
enced by the perceiver. The greater 
aesthetic response is seen as one which 
produces a greater range and intensity 
of ideas and emotions in the perceiver. 


The Music Reaction Test 


Rationale.—In order to assess a sub- 
ject’s sensitivity to musical stimuli it 
was decided to present subjects with 
carefully chosen musical selections and 
solicit free written responses. 

It is commonly accepted that people 
generally do not relate comfortably to 
individuals who display uncontrolled 
emotionality. Neither do people relate 
comfortably to individuals who avoid 
emotion entirely. (In Rorschach terms 
we might almost be describing the C 
vs the F kind of person. Maximum 
communication and empathy seem to 
occur with people who can accept emo- 
tion but express it in controlled fash- 
ion [CF-FC].) By the very nature of 
the instructions to the subjects listen- 
ing to the selections, we are in reality 
seeking an assessment of the emotions 
the subject is feeling, accepting, and is 
willing to let others see, too. This 
screening process communicates the 
manner in which the subjects handle 
and relate affective experiences. 


Selection of Stimuli—There has 
been considerable work done on the 
effect of musical stimuli on subjects. 
Downey (2), Gilman (4), and others 
doing some of the original pioneering 
work, tested people’s reaction to selec- 
tions of music. They generally agreed 
that the reaction to each selection was 
an individual matter. 

Schoen (11) in reviewing the work 
of earlier experimenters concludes that 
if a subject “is given neither title nor 
program his fancy might take him on 
a mental journey, the direction of 
which will depend on his mood, his 
mental set, his physical condition, his 
past experience, and numerous other 
subjective factors, for which the music 
serves as a stimulus, but all of which 
may be outside the music itself.” 

In more recent times W. V. Bingham 
carried on extensive studies on the 
mood effect of music. He has been fol- 
lowed by Hevner (5) who developed 
a method to measure the meaning sug- 
gested by the music, in objective and 
quantitative terms. A check list of 
adjectives was given Hevner’s subjects, 
each of whom could mark as many 
adjectives as he liked. Generally her 
results indicate that the subjects had 
little difficulty in discerning the mood 
the composer was trying to convey. 

Hevner (6), using the Seashore tests 
of musical talent, concluded that musi- 
cal talent as measured by these tests 
was not observably different between 
those falling above the highest and be- 
low the lowest quartile of intelligence. 
(Her subjects were college students.) 
Differences in musical experience and 
training appeared to bear no observab- 
ly significant relationship to the Sea- 
shore tests for musical talent, or to her 
check list. Lundin (10) in interpreting 
Hevner’s results suggests that differ- 
ences in reactions to pitch and key may 
very well be culturally determined. 
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Cohen’s study (1) suggests that re- 
sponses to music tend to be more emo- 
tional than responses to visual art, thus 
suggesting that music might more read- 
ily supply the type of data we sought. 
Through the work of Fisher and Fish- 
er (3) it became clear that the use of 
unfamiliar music might not only over- 
come some of the cultural problems 
suggested by Lundin, but they also 
suggested “that musical preference is 
not some abstracted aesthetic response, 
but a reaction which is influenced by 
personal needs and difficulties in the 
same way that most other reactions 
are.” 


In the selection of the four music 
pieces used in this research several cri- 
teria needed to be applied. 


1. Preferably, the material should be 
unfamiliar. (On pretesting, none of the 
subjects could identify the selections 
although several guessed the compos- 
ers). 

2. The keys in which the pieces are 
played ought to be either of an indefi- 
nite nature, or equally divided between 
major and minor. 


3. The selections ought to reflect dif- 
ferent emotional intensities. 

4. Since verbal cues in music tend to 
affect the subjects’ perceptions, the use 
of operas or songs should be restricted 
to unfamiliar languages and scenes. 

5. The subjects ought to have an 
equal opportunity to hear the selec- 
tions before recording their reactions. 

The two music instructors associated 
with this study tried to meet these cri- 
teria. The following pieces, which are 
briefly described in terms of tonality, 
were selected. 


1. Andante Assai (2nd moyt.) of Con- 
certo in G Minor, Opus 63 by Serge Proko- 
fiev. The tonality of the whole movement 
is E® major although the subjects heard only 
the first forty-three measures. It would be 
impossible to associate feeling responses with 


specific keys because of the transitory char- 
acter of this section in respect to tonal- 
ity. Ten measures are in E major, 4 meas- 
ures in B major, 4 measures in E” major, 
9 measures in F major, 8 measures in A” 
major, 4 measures in C major and 4 meas- 
ures in A” major. 

2. Allemande from Suite No. 1 in D 
Minor (Suites Frangaises) by Johann 
Sebastian Bach. Tonality is clear. 

3. Excerpt from Suor Angelica by Gia- 
como Puccini. Sister Genevieve sings “O 
dear sisters, just look over yonder where 
the rays of the sunlight are stealing in the 
courtyard!” Cloister scene in the early 
part of the one act opera. The nuns are 
engaged in recreation—watering flowers 
and strolling through the cloisters. Ton- 
ality: 16 measures are essentially in A 
major, 6 measures modulate to D major 
and hence to G major for 37 measures, 
although the passage traverses many keys, 
thus weakening tonal identities. The modu- 
latory character of the section would make 
it difficult to establish key-feeling relation- 
ships. 

4. Trés Modéré (4th movt.) of String 
Quartet No. 1, Claude Debussy. The intro- 
duction of 14 measures is in D flat major 
but is of a modulatory nature with chro- 
matic treatment which obscures the basic 
tonality. A 16 measure sequential passage 
in which melodic figure is transposed up- 
ward diatonically on each repetition has no 
basic tonality but leads to G minor. The 
following 83 measures are vaguely in G 
minor, but as in most impressionistic music 
the feeling for key is obscured by continu- 
ous tonal digressions. It would not be 
feasible, it seems, to attempt association 
of feelings with tonality in the case of this 
music. 


Administration—The subjects used 
in this study were student teachers in 
music education. There were twenty 
subjects, eleven women and nine men. 
Screening tests indicated the group to 
be basically normal and of above aver- 
age intelligence. Each subject was giv- 
en a sheet which contained the follow- 
ing words at the top. “You will hear 
different musical selections. After each 
piece, please write on this sheet a state- 
ment of what the music means to you. 
There are no right or wrong answers. 
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Just explain your reaction to what you 
have just heard.” 

During the initial administration the 
subjects’ comments indicated their 
awareness of the projective quality of 
the test. One comment of interest was 
“Should we write what the music ex- 
presses or the feeling it brings up in 
us?” It was suggested to record their 
reactions. 

After the four selections were com- 
pleted, the subjects were given the fol- 
lowing instructions “This time listen 
especially for the feelings and emotions 
involved.” Then they heard a replay of 
the Prokofiev. This was the selection 
believed to hold the highest affective 
loading. We wished to see if a changed 
set by differing instructions would 
modify the response obtained. Each 
subject therefore provided five re- 
sponses of which two were to the same 
selection. 


Scoring.—It was anticipated that 
the subjects in this study would re- 
spond to this ambiguous situation in a 
fashion comparable to that found in 
other projective techniques. Some 
would describe their reactions in terms 
of form, content, and technique. Oth- 
ers would dwell on the aesthetic and 
sensual reactions they experienced. It 
was hoped that responses could be 
quantified, and that it would be pos- 
sible to rank the subjects from these 
responses, using the degree of aesthetic 
sensitivity each subject presented. The 
data were treated to see whether there 
are discrete differences among the sub- 
jects in terms of their sensitivity to the 
nuances and range of emotion in the 
music. 

Several steps were followed in the 
development of a scoring key for the 
Music Reaction Test. As a first step, 
it was felt judges should be able to 
order the statements according to the 
variables hypothesized to be important 


(teaching competence, empathy, musi- 
cal competence) and this ordering of 
statements should bear a non-chance 
relationship to the group rankings de- 
veloped from scores derived from the 
Music Reaction Test. Data on teach- 
ing competence, empathy, and musical 
competence were secured by having the 
subjects rate their classmates on three 
questions believed to provide measures 
in these areas. 

All of the subjects ranked their 
classmates on the following questions 
both at the beginning and at the end 
of the semester. 

Question one was: 


Let’s suppose that you are a coordinator 
of music education in a large city system. 
You have been given the responsibility 
of looking over a large number of appli- 
cations which include those of all of the 
members of this group. How would you 
rank them in order of preference to fill 
the vacancy as a teacher of music on your 
staff ? 


It was assumed that ranks obtained 
from this question would reflect gen- 
eral competence and desirability as a 
teacher. 

Question two was: 


Beginning teachers frequently feel anx- 
ious and upset about their jobs, their 
abilities, and their personal problems. In 
selecting someone to help people look at 
their feelings and worries, it is important 
that the person be someone whom you 
feel is sensitive to the feelings others may 
have about the problems that face them. 
If your list of applicants included the 
members of the class, rank them in the 
order in which you would hire them. 


The ranks obtained from this ques- 
note that during pretesting one sub- 
empathic qualities. It is interesting to 
note that during pretesting one sub- 
ject questioned whether we were ask- 
ing about a counselor or a teacher. 
This question was particularly relevant 
because subsequent results revealed 
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that on pretesting the people selected 
as teachers were not generally seen as 
also empathic. This relationship shift- 
ed on post testing. 


Question three was: 


In presenting a music appreciation lesson 
to a general music class, you wish to 
have a demonstration of the ways in 
which music can convey feeling. If you 
were selecting from the members of this 
class persons who might be able to 
demonstrate this, in what order would 
you invite them in to perform? 


When this question was first devel- 
oped we assumed we might get a meas- 
ure of a person’s aesthetic competence. 
Based upon student’s comments and 
later results, it is believed this ques- 
tion more nearly reflects a student’s 
technical skill as a musician. To insure 
that subjects had a basis for making 
judgments in this area, experiences 
were provided the subjects without 
their knowledge of its relationship to 
this study. In a course other than the 
one where the research took place stu- 
dents were given an assignment to per- 
form on their instrument as if they 
were demonstrating to a class the musi- 
cal potentials of their instrument. All 
subjects then had an equal opportunity 
to observe their classmates in this area. 


It seemed quite likely, and perhaps 
even necessary, that if a systematic re- 
lationship existed between the music 
statements and the class rankings then 
there should be a correlation between 
the judges’ subjective ratings based on 
the variables to be used later in objec- 
tive scoring and group ranks. To test 
this idea two judges were given the 
written responses to the Music Reaction 
Test and were asked to rank the data 
according to the following instructions. 


Instructions to Judges 


A. You will be given statements by 
twenty different subjects telling what a 
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sample of five musical selections means to 
them. 

Divide the subjects into three piles ac- 
cording to the aesthetic sensitivity displayed 
in the statements. That is you are to classi- 
fy these people into three groups deter- 
mined by their sensitivity to the feelings 
in the music. How reactive are they to the 
emotional content of the music? 

Make your selections fairly rapidly; do 
not worry over the assignment of a sub- 
ject to a group. 

Group 1: Seems to have much more aes- 
thetic sensitivity than the other groups. 
Group 2: Seems to have an indeterminate 
or middle range of this characteristic. 
Group 3: Seems to lack sensitivity to the 
emotional aspects of the music. 

After you have divided the subjects into 
these three groups, take each group singly 
and rank the people in the group from most 
sensitive to least sensitive. Just give your 
impression. 

B. (After an interval of one half-hour— 
statements shuffled.) Now once again 
divide all the subjects into three groups, 
but this time rate them according to your 
judgment of their general musical com- 
petence. Emotional or aesthetic sensitivity 
will be only one factor in this judgment. 
You will also need to consider their know!l- 
edge of musical techniques and other 
factors which seem important. 

Rank the individuals within each of the 
three groups. 


Both judges made their rankings in- 
dependently and no information was 
made available to them on how the 
subjects had ranked their classmates. 
(The group data were in terms of code 
letters.) After the two judges ranked 
the statements, the statements were 
well shuffled and put aside for approxi- 
mately a half-hour. The judges did not 
discuss or compare their ratings at this 
time. After the interval, the judges 
ranked the statements again according 
to judged position on the second vari- 
able, “musical competence.” 

Before considering if such judgments 
would predict the group rankings it 
was necessary to determine if the 
judges were in reasonable agreement 
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in assigning ranks to the statements. 
The judges had very little confidence 
in their subjective ranking and conse- 
quently it seemed prudent to compute 
a rank difference correlation between 
the two judges’ ratings. 

The correlation between the judges 
for the ratings of “emotional and aes- 
thetic sensitivity” was rho = .70. This 
correlation is significant at better than 
the .001 level of confidence. Not quite 
as astounding to the judges was the 
correlation for the ratings of “musical 
competence.” The correlation was rho 
= .40, which only tends to be signifi- 
cant at the .07 level. 

Since it appeared that the judges 
were in essential agreement on their 
rankings for emotional sensitivity, 
these judgments were pooled, and the 
mean ranks were correlated with the 
median ranks assigned by the subjects 
on question two (empathy). The rank 
order correlation between the ranks as- 
signed the statements by the judges 
and the ranks assigned the subjects by 
their classmates was rho = .53, which 
is significant at the .015 level. 


Thus it appears that judges can pre- 
dict with statistical significance the 
ranks assigned by students when they 
rate each other for “empathy.” 


In order to test whether halo existed 
between the three rankings, it was of 
considerable interest to see if the ranks 
assigned by the judges to the musical 
response statements predicted the sub- 
jects’ “empathic” standing but bore no 
significant correlation to the subjects’ 
standing on the other two variables. If 
the above hypothesis held true we 
could have greater confidence that 
judges could rank individuals for their 
empathic ability as here defined. Ac- 
cordingly rank difference correlations 
were computed between the judges’ 
ranks and the class ranks for questions 


one (desirability as a teacher) and 
three (musical competence). 

The rho between the judges’ rank- 
ings on emotional or aesthetic sensi- 
tivity and the ‘class rankings on ques- 
tion one was only .06. The rho be- 
tween judges’ rankings and the class 
rankings on question three was only 
.03. Clearly there is no relationship of 
any sort between the positions assigned 
the subjects by the judges for emo- 
tional or aesthetic sensitivity and the 
positions assigned by the subjects on 
questions one and three. It would seem 
then that the significant correlation be- 
tween judges’ rankings and class rank- 
ings on question two is not simply an 
artifact of a general relationship be- 
tween a student’s rank on all tested 
variables. On the contrary, whatever 
characteristic leads to a high ranking, 
by peers on an empathy continuum 
also is present in the responses that 
the subjects make to musical selections. 

The judges also ranked the subjects 
for “musical competence” on the basis 
of their Music Reaction Test state- 
ments. The judges did not agree very 
highly on these decisions (rho = .40; 
t = 1.9; P = .07) and consequently 
the mean of their judgments corre- 
lated only rho = .32 with the class 
standings on question one. This latter 
correlation is not significant. Of 
course, it had not been theorized that 
the subject statements would bear any 
relationship to rated musical compe- 
tence so that a chance relationship is 
to be expected. 


The next step seemed to be to refine 
the basis for judgment of emotional 
sensitivity and possibly to objectify 
the cues underlying the judgment into 
some quantitative system. The judges 
discussed the factors present in a state- 
ment which led them to classify that 
statement as emotionally sensitive. 
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The following observations represent 
the views of both judges: 


1. Statements which included fanci- 
ful thoughts and comments were rated 
high on the sensitivity continuum, e.g., 
“When I listen to this I can see a 
woman running.” 


2. Expressions of personal emotion 
or feeling led to high ratings, e.g., “I 
feel - - - -,” “It makes me feel - - - -.” 

3. Those who made positive expres- 
sion of emotion were rated higher than 
those who made essentially negative 
emotional comments, e.g., “It made me 
feel happy” or “It made me feel sad.” 
Though this seems less valid a basis 
on which to make ratings of emotional 
sensitivity, the judges, in their discus- 
sion, agreed they had both rated posi- 
tive statements higher than negative. 

4. Those who denied emotional im- 
pact were rated low, e.g., “It doesn’t 
give me any sort of feeling—it’s just 
poor music.” 

In exploring the data the following 
questions were asked: (a) Where do the 
judges agree with each other but differ 
from the subjects ranking of them- 
selves? (b) Where do the judges dis- 
agree? 

Judges disagreed by at least six 
ranks on the five subjects shown in 
Table 1. As can be seen from this 
table, no one judge is consistently in 


TABLE 1 


SUBJECTS ABOUT WHOM JUDGES 
CANNOT AGREE 





atl aca 
of Subjects’ 
Subjects Judge 1 Judge 2 Judges Rankings 








16 10 13 14 
7 19 13 9 
3 11 7 15.5 


11 4 7.5 45 
14 7 10.5 7.5 


ovrAS 





agreement or disagreement with the 
group ratings, therefore, there is no 
systematic error by a judge. To de- 
crease this variability between judges 
it was felt that more specific instruc- 
tions were needed. 


TABLE 2 


SUBJECTS ABOUT WHOM THE JUDGES 
AND THE Groups DISAGREE 











Subject Judges Group 
G 19 7 
H 16.5 10 
L 7 15.5 
N 1.5 13.5 
O 8 14 
R 5 12 





Subjects were ranked from 1 to 20 with 


the lower figure judged to be more 
sensitive. 


In assessing areas where the judges’ 
mean and the group median disagreed 
by at least six ranks several questions 
were again posed. Is there anything 
common to these subjects’ statements 
that might have accounted for the 
judges’ deviation from group rankings? 
Taken by subject the following an- 
swers developed (see Table 2). 

Subject G’s responses were negativ- 
istic, hostile, overcritical. The judges 
possibly reacted to the tone of negative 
feeling. Subject H was judged rela- 
tively insensitive for essentially the 
same reasons as G. One judge consider- 
ably overvalued positive tone of state- 
ments of subject L. Judges may have 
been swayed by fanciful expression of 
subject N. Judges may have been im- 
pressed by subject O’s relative verbal 
facility as compared to a rather inarti- 
culate class. Subject R possibly repre- 
sents a false positive. This subject does 
meet the criteria of emotional sensi- 
tivity; the lack of accuracy on this one 
cannot be accounted for. 
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Based upon these evaluations of this 
trial ranking, it appears that no one 
element or factor is able to account for 
disparity in ratings of these subjects. 
Judges might have done better if they 
considered less the direction of the 
feeling and more the absolute intensity 
of feeling expressed. 

Since each of the factors that the 
judges agreed on as contributing to 
their ranking of a statement was obvi- 
ously not of equal importance in deter- 
mining the final rating, the judges at- 
tempted to weight these factors or 
categories according to their assumed 
importance in making the subjective 
rankings. The weightings and cate- 
gories used are described in the coding 
instructions which follow. A study of 
the cases where judges and group 
sharply disagreed on the ranking of an 
individual contributed to the elimina- 
tion of categories that were unlikely to 
discriminate (e.g. direction of feeling 
expressed ) . 

The two judges then proceeded in- 
dependently to code all statements of 
all subjects, adhering as closely as pos- 
sible to the newly developed written 
scoring instructions. The judges dis- 
cussed the instructions for a few min- 
utes before beginning coding and sev- 
eral other examples (not from the act- 
ual data) were pointed out. Both 
judges coded successively from “A” 
through “T” in order to equate scores 
from any practice effect. The codings 
were made from separate typescripts. 

A rank order correlation was com- 
puted in order to estimate the relia- 
bility of the scoring method. Rho was 
a very satisfactory .94. In order to 
determine if the method offers a valid 
means of predicting empathy ranks, 
the ranked scores were correlated with 
the student’s position on question two 
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as assigned by the group. Rho was .63, 
which is significant at the .005 level. 
This, of course, is a higher correlation 
than was found with the judges’ sub- 
jective ratings and therefore offers evi- 
dence that the weighting procedure and 
other refinements of the categories were 
advantageous. 

In order to determine the relation- 
ship between the clinical judgments of 
empathy and the MRT score a rho 
was determined for the correlation be- 
tween the ranks assigned in the clinical 
judgments and the ranks based on 
MRT scores. The hypothesis was that 
the two orderings should show a posi- 
tively significant relationship since the 
MRT scores are assumed to be an ob- 
jectification of clinical judgment (see 


‘derivation of MRT scoring proce- 


dures). As was expected, the written 
scoring code correlates rather highly 
with the subjective clinical rankings 
(rho = .77; P = .001). 

Since statement five on the Music 
Reaction Test was in response to the 
same musical passage as statement one, 
except that on five the instructions 
were stated so as to elicit more of an 
emotional response, a correlation be- 
tween the criterion (question two— 
empathy) and the score for the first 
four statements alone was determired. 
The resulting correlation was only 
slightly smaller than that for the total 
score for ‘all five statements. Statement 
number five was independently corre- 
lated with the criteria and this time the 
correlation was still smaller though 
again by a small amount. Therefore, 
in general, it would seem that the larg- 
er the number of statements scored, 
the more accurate the prediction. 

In developing the written scoring 
key several alternative bases for scor- 
ing were considered. One factor which 
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TEST TO MEASURE AFFECTIVE AND AESTHETIC SENSITIVITY 


was explored (but, based upon the re- 
sults, not included in the final coding 
key) was the effect of the number of 
words in each subject’s response upon 
his MRT score. In order to test this 
hypothesis a rank order correlation was 
run between the number of words and 
MRT scores. A rho = .47 was ob- 
tained. We concluded that the corre- 
lation between the number of words 
and MRT score suggests that the 
length of response accounts for some- 
thing less than 25% of the variance of 
MRT scores. 


Based upon the preceding steps the 
final coding key was developed. 


Coding Instructions —Code by sentences. 
Code each sentence only once—if it seems 
to fit in more than one category, code it 
for the predominant theme. However, if 
a sentence is principally a technique de- 
scription but also includes a scorable ex- 
pression, code the sentence as if the emo- 
tional expression were dominant. 


Assign a score of plus two (+2) to: 


1. Fanciful thoughts and comments. Sub- 
ject is reminded of some activity, scene, 
character, etc. not directly connected with 
the music. Exclude comments about com- 
poser, conductor, performers. 

2. Expressions of personal feeling or 
emotion aroused by the music. This cata- 
gory includes such statements as “It makes 
me happy,” “It makes me want to cry,” 
etc. Not including simple statements of 
“l like” or “dislike it,” etc. 

Assign a score of plus one (+1) to: 


3. Emotional evaluations of the music. 
This category includes comments which 
are centered on the music rather than on 
the self. For example, “That’s beautiful 
music” would score here. “That’s wonder- 
ful music” would score in this category 
but, “That music makes me feel wonderful” 
would score in category number 2. Also 
include here such statements as “I like it” 
or “I don’t care for it.” 


Assign statements in the following cate- 
gory a score of zero (0): 


4. Technique Comments and Objective 
Descriptive Statements. This category in- 
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cludes all statements that describe what 
is occurring musically. For example the 
statement, “This selection is a violin melody 
in % time accompanied by pizzicato strings” 
would be scored in this category. Score 
zero for all irrelevant comments, eg., “I 
recall hearing this in Mr. x’s class” and 
comments on the records themselves, e.g., 
scratch, etc. 

Assign a score of minus one (—1) to: 


5. Denials of feeling. This category in- 
cludes statements in which a claim is made 
that no feeling is elicited by the music. 
Feelings of dislike or other negative emo- 
tions are not coded here. The category 
refers only to statements describing a lack 
of emotional response. 


Summary 


Because of a need to evaluate the 
aesthetic sensitivity of counseling 
trainees and to test its relationship to 
empathy, it became necessary to de- 
velop an instrument which might pro- 
vide quantitative measures of aesthetic 
sensitivity. 

In the development of the Music 
Reaction Test it was necessary to es- 
tablish a definition of aesthetic sensi- 
tivity and to test procedures which 
might provide data of the type desired. 

The coding scale developed proved 
to be highly reliable. The rho between 
the judges scores was .94. In order to 
determine if the method offered a valid 
means of predicting empathy, as de- 
fined in the study, the ranked scores 
achieved by subjects on an empathy 
question and the Music Reaction Test 
were correlated. The resulting rho was 
.63 which is significant at the .005 per 
cent level of confidence. 

Subsequent testing of the instrument 
in other settings demonstrated a high 
relationship between empathy as 
judged by peers, and scores derived 
from the Music Reaction Test. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Reviews 


Epitep sy Paut S. Ivory 


Learning Music. By Raymond Elliot. 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 
Inc., 1960; 201 pp.; $3.95. 


The past five or six years have seen the 
publication of numerous books to be used in 
the education of prospective elementary class- 
room teachers. Some of the texts have been 
slanted toward so-called basic music funda- 
mentals, others toward teaching techniques; 
some have combined basic fundamentals and 
teaching techniques. 

Learning Music, as stated in the preface, 
introduces teachers and future teachers to the 
rudiments of music through the use of a 
piano-and-voice method. The text combines 
keyboard and vocal reading activities, but 
the coordination of the two activities is ac- 
tually left to the college course instructor 
himself. 

Presented under the topic “Singing Skill” 
are: (a) vocal music reading, and (b) voice 
technique for the future teacher. Nothing is 
presented on the development of the child 
voice, material of this type being reserved for 
a companion book, Teaching Music. 

A functional keyboard approach is used. 
The presentation begins with three-tone 
songs, and uses the tonic chord. This is fol- 
lowed by the development of the scale from 
well known songs and the use of I, IV, and V 
chords, the V; chord following. Both major 
and minor scales (all three forms) are pre- 
sented with the I, IV, V; chord sequences. 
Even the use of the # and vi chords is pre- 
sented. It would take a student with quite a 
good musical background to cover this phase 
of the material in one semester or quarter. 

Rhythmic problems are worked out, for the 
most part, from familiar songs. Counting for 
rhythm patterns is utilized, but again it is 
left mainly to the discretion of the instructor 
to provide additional means necessary to de- 
velop rhythmic accuracy. 


There are elaborate descriptions for the de- 
velopment of voice technique. The material 
is in excellent taste, thorough, and in under- 
standable terms for the novice. It would be 
valuable for review purposes for many voice 
instructors and majors. 

The content is basic but it will take a com- 
petent instructor to make it lively and mean- 
ingful to the student. The book, which con- 
tains a multitude of references usable by the 
student or teacher with a more than average 
musical background, would serve well both as 
a text and as a reference. 

Eart E. BEacu 


The Interpretation of Bach’s Key- 
board Works. By Erwin Brodky. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1960; vi, 421 pp.; 
$10.00. 


Erwin Brodky has written an erudite trea- 
tise on the interpretation of Bach’s keyboard 
works, a treatise which, at first reading, pro- 
vides a masterly presentation of existing 
knowledges and which offers an ingenious 
set of solutions to existing performance prob- 
lems. Its drawbacks lie in the direction of se- 
lectivity of data. The book is conventionally 
divided into chapters beginning with a his- 
torical review and continuing with sections 
devoted to problems peculiar to Baroque key- 
board music. 

There is by now no lack of treatises, both 
contemporaneous with Baroque composers 
and in the twentieth century, purporting to 
solve any and all problems of dynamics, in- 
strument selection, tempo, ornamentation, 
rhythmic alterations, symbolism, and others. 
There is rather a plethora of such writings, 
containing varying amounts of scholarship. 
The result, to the earnest performer seeking 
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sufficient knowledge to enable him to give 
convincing interpretations, has been a painful 
awareness of the frequency with which au- 
thorities contradict each other. 

Here Mr. Brodky states a central thesis. 
On what he feels to be the clearest aesthetic 
basis, he holds that a comprehensive exami- 
nation of the content of the body of Bach’s 
keyboard works will reveal, with scarcely any 
exceptions, the answers to all the musical 
conundrums we now lump under the all-em- 
bracing term, “performance practice.” He is 
quite beautifully methodical. Using a statis- 
tical method, he numbers and compares 
meters, rhythmic devices, note values, tempi, 
titles, forms, styles, affect devices and orna- 
mentation, to provide through a charting 
table, method clarification and classification of 
musical elements that almost suggest of them- 
selves the conclusions he desires the reader to 
draw. He writes lucidly, simply, and modest- 
ly. Where he differs with living or recent 
authorities, he does so humbly, deprecatingly, 
and rather charmingly. 

Nevertheless, he makes startling, and to the 
pianist, oftentimes highly unpalatable state- 
ments. Playing pieces intended for the harp- 
sichord on the piano is analogous, he claims, 
to playing arrangements of Beethoven sym- 
phonies on the piano, all right for purposes 
of academic familiarization, but not to be 
thought of for performance, if the artist has 
a sincere desire to express the composer’s in- 
tent. The doublings which he suggests, in the 
sole exception of two-piano arrangements for 
performance, however, do not achieve any- 
thing like the registration on the harpsichord, 
and the effect is totally different. 

As for the clavichord works, effectively so 
designated by his statistical method, he states 
that they must never be played above the 
ppp to mf range. On the piano, this would 
make for dull listening if the piece has an 
appreciable duration. 

In the field of tempo, he cites Quantz, but 
does so in an apologetically confusing man- 
ner, at times accepting him with qualifica- 
tions, at other times disparaging him, saying 
that Quantz is incorrect in respect to ex- 
tremes of tempo but mainly right as regards 
moderate tempi, and those not too far on 
either side of moderato. 
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His qualifying consists of accusing Quantz 
of hyperbole in stating that the music of one 
hundred years earlier was played “twice as 
slowly,” taking him to mean only that the 
spirit of slower playing should be observed. 
He makes no mention of Eta Harich-Schnei- 
der, listed in his imposing bibliography, who 
reconstructed a Loulié chronometer (the first 
metronome) and discovered the music of the 
seventeenth century generally was played 
more rapidly than that of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This is what is meant by “selectivity of 
data” in the first paragraph of this review. 

The chapter on ornamentation, divided in- 
to three sections, one a brief historical re- 
view, one on the trill (including the turn and 
slide), and another on the appoggiatura, ad- 
mirably recapitulates the main sources, and 
once again illuminates but does not solve the 
contradictions in authoritative statements and 
in a multitude of musical examples. The 
rules are few and easily learned, the excep- 
tions are multitudinous, about which the au- 
thor is forced to repeat the two basic dicta: 
(a) practice good taste, and (b) avoid poor 
voice leading—the latter, indeed, being com- 
prised within the former. 

The section on rhythmic alterations pro- 
duces several ingenious solutions to specific 
examples of pieces where the question arises, 
should the rhythm patterns be altered at all? 
How to alter them is not difficult to discern; 
whether or not they should be altered is the 
more frequent and important question. The 
author is a staunch supporter of a theory 
which might be termed “the theory of rhyth- 
mic consistency in alteration.” If a rhythmic 
alteration can be consistently applied to all 
but a few measures or even notes, it may 
not be adopted, since no measures must de- 
part from the altered rhythm pattern. 

In the articulation chapter, he paraphrases 
and agrees with the basic rules stated by 
Quantz and C. P. E. Bach concerning de- 
tached playing of allegros, slurred adagios, 
legato for close intervals, staccato for distant 
intervals. For the rest, the stylistic effect 
(where it can be identified) will decide the 
articulation. Thus the “caress” effect is in- 
variably a two-note slur, even if the notes 
are an octave apart. There is one surprise in 
this chapter, an unequivocal and unsupported 
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assertion that a single note up-beat is never 
slurred. This is startling in view of the 
wealth of evidence for all other assertions. 

The chapter on symbolism holds at best an 
academic interest, since its practical applica- 
tion is limited. The allegorical aspect of sub- 
ject shape (to represent the cross), the “flight 
of angels” (rapid fourth leaps) and the whole 
area of number symbolism impinges on the 
theory of affects and is important only when 
it indicates or supplements mood, tempo, and 
quality of sound and dynamics. Usually, the 
symbolic revelation will only provide one 
more verification of what many other musi- 
cal elements have already dictated, but it is 
still another link in the chain of evidence 
which supports the central thesis that a 
searching analysis of the music reveals am- 
ple interpretive data. 

To the performer, the most practical value 
of the book will lie in the voluminous ap- 
pendices with their detailed suggestions anent 
the performance of each specific keyboard 
work. Whether the Bach student follows the 


| details in slavish obedience (of which there 


is a distinct possibility or danger) or utilizes 
the directions with a nice discretion, adopt- 


| ing here and rejecting there, the mere fact 


that his attention is drawn to a wealth of ap- 
proaches to any composition is sufficient 
warrant for his enthusiastic attention. Mr. 
Brodky has made a significant contribution 
to the performance approach to Bach’s key- 
board works and, with all our reservations, 
we feel impelled to add, the most compre- 
hensive approach to date. 

BERNHARD WEISER 


An Introduction to Folk Music in 
the United States. By Bruno Nettl. 
Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1960; 122 pp.; $2.50. 


During the past ten years folk music has 
become of great interest to a large number 
of people. Nettl’s study is suitably timed to 
fill the gap of genera! information felt for a 
long time by these students of folk music. 
According to the author, the purpose of his 
study is to “introduce the layman to the 
great variety of forms and cultures in Ameri- 
can folk music.” The volume consists of ten 
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chapters: “Defining Folk Music,” “General 
Characteristics of Folk and Primitive Mu- 
sic,” “The Ethnic Backgrounds of American 
Folk Music,” “Indian Music of the United 
States,” “The British Tradition,” “Immigrants 
from Europe and Africa,” “Folk Music in the 
Metropolis,” “The Professional Folk Singer,” 
“Collecting and Studying Folk Music,” “Folk 
Music and Cultivated Music.” Thirty-two 
musical examples stress the “variety” of im- 
portant song types and include ballads, a few 
spirituals, eight Indian tunes, and eight tunes 
from different Slavic backgrounds. His in- 
formation is taken from standard biblio- 
graphical aids in the field, including two pre- 
vious publications by Nett] himself, “North 
American Indian Musical Styles” and “Music 
in Primitive Culture.” 

Nett! handles his topics in a brisk, infor- 
mal and casual way. This approach provides 
his book with an attractive quality of easily- 
understood information. Like many other 
works of its kind it covers a lot of ground, 
alternating, for instance, between entire chap- 
ters on Indian music and on the British tra- 
dition—both certainly unique and outstand- 
ing landmarks of American folk music—and 
a light-handed treatment of the religious 
folk songs of the United States in a few 
pages (p. 50, 54) only. Whereas Nettl is im- 
pressively instructive and “at home” in his 
account of Indian music, his examination of 
the religious folk song is extracted haphaz- 
ardly and was obviously put together at sec- 
ond or third hand. Furthermore, what is 
also weak and alarming is his marked lack of 
consideration of Spanish-American folk mu- 
sic in the U. S. It does not suffice to refer 
to the music of the Puerto Ricans in New 
York and “basta.” What about the singing 
of “corridos” and “alabados” in the Western 
and Southwestern states? 

As an introductory book Nettl’s study is 
inevitably incomplete and incidental. But on 
many of the topics which it considers it is 
excitingly interesting. For example, in the 
chapter oa folk music in the city, the fate of 
the music of the Southern whites and Ne- 
groes and of non-English speaking groups is 
discussed wtih great eloquence. According to 
Nettl, “little music of city origin which takes 
root in urban folk tradition is at hand: the 
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folk tradition within the city is dependent 
on material from the countryside.” In addi- 
tion, his presentation of how to collect and 
study folk music is genuinely stimulating. So 
much factual information about recording 
equipment and media, about transcription, 
notation and analysis of folk and primitive 
music, and about some important archives of 
recordings in the United States is given that 
many a reader will be glad to have read this 
particular chapter and to have it at hand 
for reference. 
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JoHANNES RIEDEL 


The High School Band Director’s 
Handbook. By W. Clyde Duvall. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1960; xii, 209 pp. 


The High School Band Director's Hand- 
book offers a unique and comprehensive pic- 
ture of the high school band program as seen 
through the eyes and as described in the ver- 
nacular of an experienced band director. 

The handbook makes available many test- 
ed techniques and methods of solving the sev- 
eral problems in band instruction. Chapters 
include: The Use of Tape Recorders as a 
Teaching Tool, Festival Preparation, Band 
Tours, Using a Point System in Grading, Re- 
hearsal Hall Climate, Individual Instruction, 
and Summer Activities. 

In the introduction the author says, “These 
techniques are not offered the reader with 
‘Here you are—the only correct way to do 
these jobs!'” It is hard to take issue with 
such an approach. If one questions a state- 
ment such as this from the chapter on in- 
tonation, 

Tune your band frequently. If this job 

is neglected for a long period of time, 

players will begin to favor instruments in 
order to get the band in tune. 
the author would but reply, “You do it your 
way if you like, this is the way I solved the 
problem.” The question then arises, is this 
the best solution? 

Many bandsmen will disagree with basic 
ideas in the book, both from a philosophical 
and practical point of view. 

“Although individual intonation problems 
should occasionally be dealt with during re- 
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hearsal time (just to make students conscious 
of the problem’s existence and ways of deal- 
ing with it), it is better to note faults that 
you find during this period and to deal with 
them at another time.” 
This idea I believe is unique. 

On page 84 is this outline of a rehearsal 
procedure: 

How Good Are Our Rehearsals? 
Number of Measures in Festival 


Music 1729 
Daily quota 91 
Number of measures covered last 

rehearsal 87 


If we are to finish on schedule we must 

cover 97 measures per day. 

This appears in a chapter titled, “Festival 
Preparation a Yearlong Task.” Number of 
measures per minute, the author seems to im- 
ply, is a test of a good rehearsal. I think 
this may indeed be an instance of over-sim- 
plification of “problem solving.” 

Possibly more important than the mechan- 
ics of operation, to the reviewer assessing the 
handbook, is the basic philosophy behind it. 
I do not believe it represents the best think- 
ing of music educators. To illustrate: 

“The football show is often criticized by 
people who are interested in the teaching of 
music purely for the sake of art promotion. 
Admittedly such performances take up a lot 
of time both for director and the students, 
but if the work is done well, they are worth 
the hours of rehearsal time that are forfeited 
and the headaches that they cause the di- 
rectors.” 

“Trips that will be of value educationally 
are worthwhile; a few events should be 
scheduled simply because they will be fun 
for your students.” 

“When selecting music, remember that every 
member of your audience should find at least 
one number on the program which suits his 
particular taste.” 

Is there anything in the curriculum that 
could not be justified with these criteria? 

While suggesting that the book must be 
taken in the light in which it was written— 
ie., a workable formula for one successful 
band director, a critical yet discerning reader 
must agree that the book has value. It is 
particularly valuable to the young director 
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because he doesn’t already “know” all the 
right answers to band problems. He will find 
it worth while to try out many of these 
“practical” solutions to assess their value em- 
pirically. 


Grorce KyME 


Tonality and Atonality in Sixteenth- 
Century Music. By Edward E. Low- 
insky. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1961; xiii, 
99 pp.; $3.50. 


Edward E. Lowinsky, generally speaking, 
is most interested in the development of har- 
mony and polyphony in the Renaissance. 
His writings greatly elucidate the music of 
this period, particularly that of the first half 
of the sixteenth century. They serve to re- 
mind one of his devotion to detail, the ex- 
traordinary scope of his competence (above 
all his interest in cultural, sociological, po- 
litical tie-overs into the history of music) 
and his droiture d’esprit, which leads him to 
weigh scrupulously the issues latent in his 
research projects. 

In earlier publications, such as his book, 
The Secret Chromatic Art in the Nether- 
lands Motets, and in his articles, “The Func- 
tion of Conflicting Signatures in Early Poly- 
phonic Music,” “Matthaeus Greiter’s Fortuna: 
An Experiment in Chromaticism and in Mu- 
sical Iconography,” and “Adrian Willaert’s 
Chromatic ‘Duo’ Re-examined” we have 
highly rewarding studies of the occurrence of 
chromaticism in the sixteenth century. In 
his latest book, Tonality and Atonality in 
Sixteenth-Century Music, the discussion is 
extended to “the development of tonal think- 
ing in polyphonic art as a chronological evo- 
lution from Dunstable and Dufay, on the 
one hand, and frottola and villancico on the 
other, to Josquin, the French chanson, the 
Italian canzonet and balletto, and finally the 
English madrigal and lute air.” 

Lowinsky’s fascinating study is an elabora- 
tion of “Awareness of Tonality in the Six- 
teenth Century,” a paper written by him for 
the Congress of the International Musicologi- 
cal Society scheduled to meet in New York 


in the fall of 1961. In his Secret Chromatic 
Art, written in 1946, Lowinsky said that he 
was not writing solely for the historian of 
music but for the composer as well. Igor 
Stravinsky pays tribute to this imaginative 
consideration and respect of Lowinsky’s for 
the composer by writing the foreword to the 
present book. Stravinsky’s concluding words 
form a great tribute to what musicology can 
mean to the performer, composer, and his- 
torian, while at the same time helping con- 
siderably, one hopes, the promotion of this 
particular publication: “The subject matter 
of Professor Lowinsky’s study is for me per- 
haps the most exciting in the history of mu- 
sic—he refers specifically to the development 
of tonality allied with the development of 
dance music—his method is the only kind of 
‘writing about music’ that I value.” 

The method indicated by Stravinsky is 
that of modal and tonal analysis in chapters 
such as “The Theorist’s View,” “Floating 
Tonality and Atonality in Sixteenth Century 
Music,” “Consolidation of Tonality in Bal- 
letto and Lute Ayre,” “Tonality in Dance 
Music,” and “Tonality and Statistics.” Most 
of the conclusions drawn from analytical ob- 
servations are supported by a copious amount 
of complete musical examples. 

Since Lowinsky’s book is designed to dis- 
cuss tonal thinking in polyphonic music only, 
it is perhaps out of place to mention the lack 
of much effort to consider the growth of 
tonal feeling in monophonic music of the 
same period, such as some of the early Lu- 
theran chorales conceived in the Ionian mode. 
But this may be another story. The infor- 
mation in Lowinsky’s study is authoritative. 
It will be most welcome to musicians of 
many different sorts. 

Jowannes RIEDEL 


A Guide to Effective Music Super- 
vision. By Rudolph H. Weyland. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Com- 
pany, 1960; xv, 339 pp.; $6.50. 


The present demand for evaluation of all 
parts of the educational program in our 
schools focuses attention on all publications 
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dealing with the subject of supervision and 
administration. In these days, those respon- 
sible for music instruction must analyze and 
evaluate their music supervisory systems. 

Rudolph H. Weyland has written a com- 
prehensive treatment of music supervision in 
the schools. He has organized his writing 
into four large sections dealing with “The 
Big Job of Music Supervision,” “The Music 
Supervisor and His Job,” “The Music Super- 
visor’s Big Responsibilities,” and finally a 
section devoted to the subject of “The Mu- 
sic Supervisor as a Leader.” Each of these 
sections is made up of chapters in which the 
author attempts to apply certain principles 
of good supervision to typically recurring 
situations in music education. The book in- 
cludes a well developed bibliography and 
index. 

The writing of this author reflects the re- 
sults of practical experience in the schools 
as well as extensive study of the subject of 
supervision. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
however, the book covers too broad an area 
and introduces far more detail than is neces- 
sary. Heavy editing of the manuscript would 
have done much to bring the book down to 
manageable size and avoid a great deal of 
repetition. The design and format of the 
book could have been shaped more effectively 
te produce a clearer presentation of the sub- 
ject. 

This book will be useful to supervisors, 
teachers, and students of supervision and ad- 
ministration. They will be interested in the 
many practical ideas presented, the helpful 
charts, illustrations and diagrams to be found 
throughout. 

Wru1uM R. Sur 


The Art of Music. By Beekman C. 
Cannon, Alvin H. Johnson, and Wil- 
liam G. Waite. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1960; 484 pp.; $8.50. 


The predominant idea of The Art of Music 
is to give “styles greater meaning by relating 
them always to important philosophical and 
aesthetic ideas in their respective ages.” To a 
large extent this appealing text accomplishes 
its difficult task, being well-written and con- 


taining, as it does, many excellent musical 
examples. 

The sections on music before 1750 are pro- 
vocative to the general student and form a 
valuable stimulus for those who are interested 
in having a broader orientation to music as 
related to history, aesthetics, the growth and 
development of the arts, and the sociological 
implications of life. There is, among others, 
an excellent chapter on music in the Middle 
Ages, to take a good example. 

There is some question in my mind, how- 
ever, about the advisability of devoting 287 
of 465 pages to the events of 800 to 1750, 
leaving less than half the book for events oc- 
curring after that date. Is the earlier really 
greater than the later, or does it take more 
space to explain it? 

In a book of this size one cannot expect 
everything. The treatment of the 20th cen- 


tury is necessarily brief. The essential ad- 


juncts of listening, additional reading, “help” 
sessions for specific orientations, and analysis 
are covered. 

The chief values of the book seem to be 
these: it offers an overview useful to the 
general reader, it provides a new perspective 
to the music student who is reviewing, and 
in the first half, especially, provides a stimu- 
lating orientation to music in its relations to 
the society of man. 

Warner Imic 


The World of Carnegie Hall: A Rich 
and Resonant History of One of Amer- 
ica’s Best Known Landmarks. By 
Richard Schickel. New York: Julian 
Messner, Inc., 1960; 438 pp.; $6.95. 


As suggested by the title, the book relates 
a detailed account of the events of over 
seventy years in “the most important concert 
hall in America.” The author portrays Car- 
negie Hall as a symbol of the intellectual and 
artistic elements in the country from 1880 to 
the present. Starting with the necessity of 
erecting an image of culture in a city famous 
for its business and financial establishments 
but barren of artistic life, Carnegie Hall rep- 
resented that part of the nation changed from 
a small, closed society, which felt itself to be 
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the stewards of wealth, to the “milling mob 
of people who were intent on having cultural 
parity.” 

An intimate picture of every important 
musician of the world who visited Carnegie 
Hall is painted by Mr. Schickel. Although 
there is no documentation, he seems to rely 
heavily on newspaper reviews written about 
the concerts. From Theodore Thomas and 
Leopold Damrosch to Leonard Bernstein, the 
same problem existed: that of the conflict of 
lagging public taste with the idealism of the 
contemporary artist. The account of the con- 
flict of Mahler with the orchestra’s board and 
its tragic ending, and the dismissal of Tos- 
canini by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany tell of this recurring problem. 

Each musician attempted to solve the 
riddle of his relations with the public in his 
own way. It was often through the attempts 
at education, practiced notably by conduc- 
tors Walter Damrosch and Leonard Bern- 
stein, that improvement of taste was assayed. 
However, nothing could equal the drawing 
power of the brilliant performer to fill the 
hall to capacity. Toscanini’s approach, which 
was precisely right for the then American 
musical mood, is perhaps the best example 
of this sort. 

The programs given in Carnegie Hall, a 
building built by wealthy Andrew Carnegie, 
but strangely retained as a business venture, 
reflected the musical taste of the public in 
box office sales. With the recent purchase of 
the hall by the city of New York, as a monu- 
ment to culture, one wonders in what direc- 
tion public taste will now move. 

Hartitey D. Snyper 


Introduction to Music Appreciation: 
An Objective Approach to Listening. 
By William Hugh Miller. Philadelphia 
and New York: Chilton Co., 1961; 
xviii, 329 pp.; $6.00. 

Hugh Miller’s new text in Music Apprecia- 
tion is intended for the college classroom, 
but could also be used in some high schools. 
Teachers at either level will be interested by 
his somewhat new approach to the organiza- 
tion of his subject. It consists of ten “units” 
(with “prologue” and five appendices), each, 
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after Unit I, building on what has gone 
before. 

Among these are especially well worked-out 
sections on New Tonal Concepts, Tone Color, 
Juxtaposition of Musical Elements and Form. 
The style of writing, and indeed the air of 
presentation here and elsewhere are at once 
economical, terse, definite, and businsslike. 
Sometimes, one is reminded of that useful 
little book, An Outline History of Music, by 
Hugh Milton Miller (New York: Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., 1947), who, as far as is known, 
is no kin of the present author. Introduction 
to Music Appreciation is so brief as almost 
to be an outline in some places. 

If one wishes to take up the study of mu- 
sic chronologically, he probably could not 
use this book as a text, however useful it 
might be to him for certain background in- 
formation. The section on aesthetic princi- 
ples appears to be weak and rather too ellip- 
tical, with reliance on too few of the impor- 
tant writers in this field. The appendices are 
rich, however, and there are many specific, 
illustrative, and apt references, especially to 
appropriate recorded music. 

Paut S. Ivory 


College Music Symposium: Journal 
of the College Music Society, Vol. I. 
Edited by Donald M. McCorkle. 
Kingsport, Tenn.: Kingsport Press, 
Inc., 1961; 113 pp.; $2.00 by sub- 
scription. 

The College Music Society’s new journal 
may be what the editor describes as “yet 
another journal of music” at whose arrival 
one can wince, but its purposes are not dupli- 
cated in other journals, For “. . . there is 
need for a provocative journal to cut across 
lines of specialization, to be a forum... 
[for the teacher] in the liberal arts college or 
the professional music school, . . . [be he] 
musicologist or composer, theorist or conduc- 
tor, pianist or singer, music educator or ad- 
ministrator.” 

There are two symposiums in the first edi- 
tion, on “The Lag of Theory Behind Prac- 
tice,” and on “A Re-examination of Teacher 
Training in Music.” The method in the lat- 
ter is to present a paper by Alexander L. Ring- 
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er, to which a first response is given by Theo- 
dore F. Normann, a second response by 
Douglas Kidd, a third by Harold C. Young- 
berg, and, finally, a rejoinder by Ringer. At- 
tack, defense, rebuttal. 

It works all right seemingly, but a princi- 
pal result of this symposium seems to be 
the realization that music education varies in 
quality across the country so much that the 
writers never seem to be talking about the 
same thing, since they know only what goes 


on in their own particular regions. Can any- 
one say what the level, or average, or range 
of teacher training competence really is? 
The publication is a handsome one and is 
handsomely printed. Parts of the journal are 
called “Prelude” and “Coda”; a quarter-note 
signifies the end of some of the sections, and 
there are G clefs and other musical signs 
sprinkled about in other places. A little bit 
whimsical and cute for college professors? 
Paut S. Ivory 


TYPING AN ARTICLE 


SuccestTions for preparing articles for 
the Journal of Research in Music Edu- 
cation are given briefly on the mast- 
head page. These additional cautions 
may be helpful to those who plan to 
submit articles for editorial considera- 
tion: 

1. Do not single space any material 
whatsoever, including itemized lists, 
long quotations, and text for footnotes. 

2. Do not place your footnotes at 
the bottom of pages. Even though they 
will eventually appear there, you 
should type them separately, placing 
them in numerical order at the end 
of the article, beginning on a separate 


page, using triple spaces between the 
notes. 

3. Put all tables, figures, graphs and 
other illustrations on separate pages. 
Using arabic numerals, designate the 
order of tables and figures. A mar- 
ginal notation indicating the approxi- 
mate location desired for each illu- 
stration can be helpful. 

4. Do not try to save a few pages 
of paper by using narrow margins. 
Editors need the margins for a variety 
of notes to the printer. 

5. Be sure to check the accuracy of 
all quotations, page references, names, 
and other factual materials. 
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Criteria for the Selection of Articles 


HE CRITERIA used in selecting arti- 
fee for publication in the Journal 
of Research in Music Education can 
be simply stated. Aside from simple 
and necessary requirements having to 
do with expression, logic, documenta- 
tion, and other mechanics of writing, 
all articles submitted are evaluated in 
the light of three considerations. 
Framed as questions, these considera- 
tions are as follows: 

1. Is the article based upon serious 
and extended study of some aspect of 
music education? In this question, the 
term research is defined by implication; 
that is, its reference is not limited to 
historical study, nor to scientific study, 
nor to the study of present-status, but 
embraces all of these as well as any 
other form of study, so long as the 
work has been rigorously prosecuted 
and effectively reported. Furthermore, 
the term music education is to be taken 
in its widest sense. Music education 
involves, in addition to the teaching of 
music in elementary and secondary 
schools, the training of the teachers 
themselves. A sizable body of music 
educators consists of those who teach 
music in colleges to prospective and in- 
service teachers. Bachelor’s, master’s, 
and doctoral degree programs now of- 
fered in music education must be 
planned and directed by music edu- 
cators. The range of interest of stu- 
dents and teachers in these programs is 
very wide and while the editorial staff 
must use a certain discrimination as 
regards subject matter in selecting 
articles for publication, neither can the 
stuff restrict too narrowly the scope of 
subject matter presumably, potentially, 
or properly of interest to music educa- 
tors. In the light of these considera- 
tions, the editorial staff has devised a 
rule of thumb whereby the term music 


education is considered to relate to 
music teaching of any kind as well as to 
other musical activities, such as direct- 
ing community orchestras, bands, and 
choirs, in which the aims of the en- 
deavors may be described as cultural 
rather than professional. 


2. Is the author of the article a 
member of the music education pro- 
fession? Let it be said immediately 
that the editorial staff welcomes con- 
tributions from those outside the pro- 
fession providing the contributions deal 
with instruction in music. On the other 
hand, the staff feels obligated to give 
the most serious consideration to any 
research report, regardless of its sub- 
ject, which is submitted by a member 
of the profession. The logic of this 
consists simply in the fact that what 
one music educator considers worthy 
of investigation is on that very account 
of possible interest to other music edu- 
cators. Here again, there is no wish to 
delimit arbitrarily the presumed inter- 
ests of our profession. 


3. Is the article based on an aca- 
demic thesis or dissertation in music 
education? It need not be, of course, 
but one of the principal aims of the 
MENC in establishing the Journal of 
Research in Music Education was to 
provide a vehicle for the publication of 
the best research produced by the 
many advanced students in various 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country. Therefore, the editorial staff 
gives special consideration to such ar- 
ticles, feeling that to publish as many 
as possible will serve many worthy pur- 
poses, not the least of which are to 
obviate much duplication of effort and 
to aid in the establishment of qualita- 
tive standards in research by holding 
up the best to public scrutiny. A.P.B. 
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